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INSURANCE. 
INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


SURPLUS - - ---+--+-+-+-+-+-- $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal te an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
minum heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 
MARSTON & WAKELIN, GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S, Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WorRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SHOEMAKERS. 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claftin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos, 11 AND 13 NortTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
FIRST-CLASS 2048D IN 4 REFINED 


German Family at Leipsic 
Germany. Excellent opportunity for parents wishing 
to have their children educated in Europe. For parti- 
culars address BERNHARD GERHARD, 58 Arndtstrasse, 
Leipsic, Germany, or W, P. GERHARD, 6 Astor Place, 
New York City, 
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MANUFACTURERS. 
The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 8. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


BYVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
Gorins Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
gister and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
ofr teall applicants. 


SHOEMAKERS. 


JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO. 


20 SouTH EIGHTH Sr. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 
LADIES’ SHOES. 


Fine and Medium Grades. Ready made or to meas- 
ure. Hand-made shoes we call by their right name. 
Only Agents for EDWIN C. BURT & Co.’S Fine 
Shoes For Ladies and Children. 
20 SOUTH EIGHTH St., PHILA. 


NOTICES. 
W: ANTED.—AN ACTIVE MAN OR 


Woman in every county to sell our goods. 
Salary $75. per Month and Expenses. Canvassing 
outfit and Particulars FREE. STANDARD SILVER-WARE 
Oo., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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“The Bridge at Prague,” 


Haig’s latest work 
“St Pierre,” 


Hovenden’s new Etching 

“The Quiet Hour,” 
Hamilton Hamilton’s latest 
“The Parting Wave,” 
“The Last Load Home,” 


and many other new 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 





just received. 


MR. F. K. M. REHN’S OUT-DOOR 
WATER-COLORS. 
WILLIAM T. RICHARDS'’S 
LATEST WORKS. 


NEW DESIGNS IN MIRROR AND PICTURE 
FRAMES. A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
CARD AND CABINET FRAMES. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
‘ No. $16 Chestnut St., 
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McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 


40S BILLBORN & 


DEALERS IN 


FuRNITURE, BEDDING, 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


dla disagreement between the President and the Senate as 

to the right of the latter to papers on file in the executive 
departments still continues, the last refusal from the executive 
side being in the case of Mr. Ward, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, who was removed to make a place for Mr. Morris A. Thom- 
as, a politician of the baser sort from Maryland. In replying to 
the request for the papers in this case, Mr. Lamar alleged the au- 
thority of the President for refusing to transmit papers received 
from private citizens, which contain charges against Mr. Ward. It 
is known from other sources that there are such papers in the files 
of the Interior Department, and that Mr. Ward was removed from 
office on the strength of the charges they contained, without being 
allowed any opportunity to defend himself. They will remain 
there to the prejudice of his good name, without any defence be- 
ing permitted on his part, if the President is allowed to assert his 
right to refuse the Senate what no President ever refused a Sen- 
ate before. That Mr. Ward was a man much superior to his Dem- 
ocratic successor is well known. If the new Commissioner be 
confirmed, it will be in the face of strong and well-founded pro- 
tests from the Civil Service Reformers of Maryland, who have 
shown him to be a person quite unworthy of a place of trust under 
any government. Are we expected to call the policy which re- 
moves such men as Mr. Ward, to make room for such men as Mr. 
Thomas, reform ? 





Ir is not believed that the Senate will confirm Mr. Thomas. It 
is equally likely that Mr. Chase, of Portland, and Mr. Pillsbury, of 
Boston, will not be confirmed, as their share in the iniquity of the 
attempt to defeat the will of the people of Maine furnishes just 
ground for believing that they are men ofa character not fit to be 
invested with responsible offices. It is also likely that Mr. Harri- 
ty will not be confirmed as Mr. Huidekoper’s successor in the 
Philadelphia Post-Office, as the Senate objects to the removal of 
a man of Mr. Huidekoper’s public record and character from this 
place to make room for a politician. In this the Senate will be 
sustained by the representatives of Civil Service Reform in this 
city, who do not see why one rule should be applied to the New 
York Post-Office, and another to ours.. In this their New York 
friends seem to differ from them. The removal has been sustained 
by some of the foremost organs of the reform in that city, and Mr. 
Huidekoper has been bitterly attacked. 





Mr. DorsHEIMER, of New York, has saved the Senate the 
trouble of rejecting his name for the District-Attorneyship in that 
city, by resigning the place. Mr. Dorsheimer is the proprietor and 
editor of The Star, the most partisan Democratic daily newspaper 
of that city. That such a man should have been nominated with- 
out any pledge of his withdrawal from editorial work, shows what 
a conventional sense the Administration attaches to the term “ of- 
fensive partisan.” But it would have been better if Mr. Dorshei- 
mer had awaited the verdict of the Senate, as this would have 
given emphasis to the reasons for not admitting him to the Attor- 
neyship. 





Mr. MANNING replies to Mr. Morrison’s request for informa- 
tion condemning the proposai to confine the reserves of the Treas- 
ury to $100,000,000 for the redemption of the national paper cur- 
rency, and to $10,000,000 for immediate emergencies. He is quite 
right in saying that it would be dangerous to tie the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury by a hard and fast rule of this kind. But 
this is not an argument for sucha policy of timidity, embarrass- 
ment and contraction of the circulation as he has pursued since the 








administration of the Treasury passed into his hands. He came 
into office as the representative of a party which had pledged it- 
self to diminish the amount of coin and currency the government 
holds at Washington for the redemption of its paper money. Yet 
without any legal necessity, and with the support of nobody but 
Wall Street, he has maintained that amount at a higher figure than 
did any of his Republican predecessors, and has kept the payment 
of the national debt back as it never was before. Mr. Manning 
had no right to take office under such circumstances to carry out 
such a policy ; and if his course could have been foreseen, his party 
would not have received the votes of many who gave it their sup- 
port. 


Mr. WHITNEY is of the opinion that the navy-yards of the 
country are not competent to the construction of a new navy, and 
that the government would do well to continue the policy of build- 
ing its ships by private contract, which was begun under the last 
administration. He would place contracts for the construction of 
swift cruisers in the various establishments, in the belief that the 
work would be done better and more cheaply than at the navy- 
yards. Such an opinion as this should have some experience to 
goupon. Mr. Whitney’s only ground for his belief is his experi- 
ence of what Mr. John Roach did for the Navy Department. The 
country is therefore justified in believing that private contract in 
that case was by no means so unsatisfactory as Mr. Whitney’s pre- 
vious utterances might have led it to suppose. If so, the ruin Mr. 
Whitney brought upon the largest ship-builder in the country ap- 
pears in so much the worse light. And with the rulings of Mr. 
Garland’s communication to Mr. Whitney before him, what pru- 
dent ship-builder will accept a contract from the Navy Department? 
‘“* Heads, I win ; Tails, you lose,” is the maxim under which such 
contracts are to be interpreted for the future, if Mr. Garland’s con- 
struction of the law of contracts is to stand. 








THE Senate seems to have its business well in hand, and to 
proceed with method and clearness of purpose to the completion 
of the measures it has undertaken. Mr. Blair’s Education bill 
and Mr. Hoar’s Presidential Count bill are the next in order, and 
the former has been under discussion. The bill in its present 
form appropriates seven million dollars the first year, ten million 
the second, fifteen million the third, thirteen million the fourth, 
eleven million the fifth, nine million the sixth, seven million the 
seventh and five million the eighth year. The money is to be dis- 
tributed among the States and Territories on the basis of illiteracy, 
and no State or Territory is to participate in the benefits of the 
bill that does not provide a free school system. Separate schools 
for white and colored children are not reckoned a violation of 
this condition. 

Mr. Morgan of Alabama assailed it on grounds which militate 
against any government action in the matter of education. He is 
consistent enough in his Free Trade opinions to believe that the 
whole business of education should be left to the parents of the 
children; and he denies the right of the state to educate for its 
own protection against the ill effects of ignorance in its citizens. 
He thought the precedent of the distribution of the surplus in 
1836 a very bad one, and was not moved by the fact that Mr. 
Calhoun voted for that proposal, and even originated it. 

This is logical, if weak; and we like to see a man logical. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his “Social Statics,” takes the same 
ground with regard to public education, and Mr. Gerrit Smith, 
who combined philanthropy with Free Trade opinions, always 
opposed public schools on the same ground. But even Mr. Mor- 
gan’s own state declines to follow him to this extreme position, 
which is not now occupied by any commonwealth in the Union. 
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While a very large majority in some favor Free Trade in other 
matters, they all depart from the principles of that school in be- 
lieving that the state cannot leave the education of its people to 
the parent’s sense of his duty and his interest. 





Mr. ALLISON of Iowa,—who proposed the amendment which 
transformed the original Bland Silver bill for free coinage into one 
for the coinage of a specified amount on government account,— 
has proposed a bill to secure the free convertibility of silver and 
paper money into gold, so long as- the government’s supply of 
gold holds out. He proposes to make gold payable on demand at 
the Treasury and the sub-treasuries to all who present silver as 
well as greenbacks. The effect of this measure would probably 
be to precipitate the withdrawal of gold from’ circulation at an 
earlier date than under the present arrangement. The fact that 
the government was forbidden to protect its accumulations of 
gold would increase timidity in the money-market, and at the 
same time it would greatly facilitate the operations of any set of 
speculators who thought it worth while to hoard gold and hold it 
for a rise. 

In the House Committee on Coinage the proposal to establish 
the free coinage of silver has been defeated, and may be regarded 
as-having received its quietus. Evenif the committee had re- 
solved otherwise, and if the House had adopted their proposition, 
the vote of both the Senate and the President would have stood 
in the way. The silver question is one on which it is easy to pre- 
vent and impossible to secure legislation, as matters now stand. 

Some attention has been excited by the proposal made in the 
German Reichstag to establish free coinage of silver by a treaty 
between Germany, the Latin Union and the United States. The 
ratio 1 : 153 is mentioned in the proposal, which emanates from 
the Junker or landed interest in the Reichstag. There are two ob- 
jections to our entertaining the proposal. The first is that it will 
pay better to wait until England is obliged to come to terms on 
silver, as it is quite uncertain that the combination proposed would 
be strong enough to carry out the arrangement without her 
cooperation. The second is that our ratio 1:16 is much more 
natural in the present condition of the gold and silver supply, if 
one even higher is not now necessary. 





THE House committee on Post-Offices seems to have been con- 
structed with reference to what Col. Vilas wants to have done or 
left undone. There is not the smallest likelihood of its doing any- 
thing to prevent such treatment of our steamship lines as they got 
at his hands last summer, and it actually is considering a bill to 
restore to him the power to force the steamships under the Amer- 
ican flag to carry the mails at such prices as he is pleased to offer. 
If such a bill were to pass, the next step for the companies would 
be to transfer their ships to the French or the Belgian flag so as 
to escape this kind of oppression. The transfer would subject 
them to no disadvantage whatever, for our harbors would be as 
open as before. It would deprive them of no advantage whatever 
as we do nothing for an American ship outside the coasting-trade, 
that we do not do for any other. It would make the difference 
that they would be free to assent to or refuse any terms the Post- 
Office might offer. And it might bring them within the range of 
the subsidy system of either country, as the American Line was 
brought by its transfer to the Belgian registration. That Line 
and the Antwerp Line with which it is connected are as much 
owned in this country as are any coasting vessels. Belgium pays 
them a subsidy, and thus secures the right to their services in 
the case of war, while our government cannot have the use of 
them under any circumstances. 

Unless the Post-Office authorities have been keeping the 
country misinformed, this proposal is as needless as it is insolent. 
Col. Vilas and his subordinates have been assuring the public that 
the mails were carried just as well and as cheaply as before the 
American lines refused them. Why then put compulsion upon 
the American lines to take them ? 





Mr. Morrison and the sub-committee of the Committee of 
Ways and Means have presented the proposed Tariff. It is not so 
foolish as was the measure of last year, but bad enough to call out 
the most determined opposition of every friend of American in- 
dustry. It has three departments. The first is the extension of 
the Free List by placing thereon the “raw materials” of manu- 
factures, on which we now collect some $5,000,000 of revenue. A 
very few of these articles might properly be made free of duty on 
the ground that we do not and are not likely to produce any great 
part ofthe amount required by our industries, and because they 
are not of such necessity that the home supply of them is a matter 
of our national defence in case of war. The great majority are 
articles which we cannot get on without in either peace or war, 
and their production should be developed and sustained by Protee- 
tion. One of these is salt, and if our readers will look into Mr. 
Johnston’s ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales,” they jwill see what a country 
suffers from an insufficient supply of this article in war times. What 
he there tells of the Southern Confederacy was equally true of the 
whole country in the war of 1812. Other articlesin the list are ag- 
ricultural products, whose production should be favored by law as 
a relief to the American farmer frc.in the wasteful business of 
raising a few great staples for an overstocked market. On the 
whole we must pronounce this portion of the bill—which is due to 
Mr. Hewitt—a mistake and a mischief. 





THE second part of the bill provides for a great reduction of 
the duties on chemical and similar substances (wood, sugar, pro- 
visions) which enter into our manufactures. The third provides 
for similar reductions on manufactures of every important kind,— 
ceramics, textiles, metal wares. The reason for any of these 
changes does not appear on the surface. It cannot be alleged that 
the country is suffering or likely to suffer soon from the high prices 
at which its home producers are supplying any of these things, 
nor are the manufacturers making any such profits from their op- 
erations in them as might be thought to justify a cut-down in 
their rate of protection. There is nothing in the industrial situa- 
tion to call for any revision of the Tariff, unless it be in the di- 
rection of converting ad valorem into specific duties, and restoring 
some of the duties which were unwisely reduced in 1883. The bill 
proposed moves in exactly the opposite direction. It farther con- 
verts specific duties into ad valorem ; and it still farther reduces 
the duties on wools and on woolens, from whose reduction the 
whole country is suffering. There are no anomalies in the 
present distribution of protection which demands reform. All 
such anomalies were effectually removed by the revision of 1883. 
The only reason for touching the Tariff at this time is the desire 
to carry out a theory which the country has not sanctioned, or 
rather which was repudiated by nearly every member or leader of 
both parties equally in the last election. The explanation of the 
proposal is found in the utterance of one of its authors, that it is 
to be “ the first firm step towards Free Trade,” and yet nota single 
man of thefaction now urging that step had the manliness to avow 
that he or his party was for Free Trade, when the question was 
before the country. 

It is theory that is the motive to this piece of legislative pro- 
posal ; it will be harsh experience which will teach us its mischiefs, 
if Congress should be weak enough to make it into a law. Under 
its operation, it will be our cities that will see mobs of unemployed 
men raging against the authorities who cannot give them the re- 
lief of employment and offer them that of alms. The condition 
of London and other English cities at this moment should be a sol- 
emn warning to these our own legislators. The lamentable fact 
is that so many of the legislators who come from rural districts 
are men of too small calibre to realize any needs but those which 
are most visible among their own constituents. Constituencies 
like those represented by Mr. Morrison and Mr. Mills are not 
much concerned in the maintenance of any Tariff policy, or at 
least they and their representatives are too illinformed. as to the in- 
terdependence of industrial interests to realize how much they 
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have been benefited by a policy which has not affected them so di- 
rectly as it has some other districts. Our danger is in their nar- 
rowness of vision in such matters, and the country should make 
its better sense of its needs felt by vigorous protest against this 
bill. 





THE majority of the Committee of Ways and Means show a 
disposition to rush the bill through committee without allowing 
any hearing from the representatives of the industries affected by 
it. This is a piece of insolence towards the American people 
worthy of Mr. Fernando Wood, and it hélped in his case to the de- 
feat of his tariff bill. Should the committee pursue this course, 
and should the House pass the bill, it will be the duty of the Sen- 
ate to invite the amplest statement of the injury that may be 
feared from the proposal. There is no hurry about the matter. 
This is not an appropriation bill, which must be acted upon at this 
session. If the Senate is too much occupied with executive busi- 
ness to give it proper consideration at this session, it might very 
well refer it to a special committee with instruction to hear evi- 
dence and report on it a year hence. There is not a single inter- 
est that will be adversely affected by delay ; there are a thousand 
which will be harmed by haste. 





Messrs. Hewitt and Belmont have both introduced bills to re- 
move the duties from works of art. There is not much chance of 
this passing the House. It is said that an informal canvass shows 
that only eighty-three members are in favor of it. As the law now 
stands, works of art for public collections come in free of duty, and 
only those are taxed which are for the private enjoyment of their 
purchasers. Also works of American artists residing abroad pay 
no duty. Asthe number of private owners who give the public 
access to their collections is small, the duty does not lay any se- 
vere burden on the artistic education of the people; so that the 
argument in favor of its repeal is practically not very strong It is 
true that our artists residing abroad are liable to have their sus- 
ceptibilities pained by remarks by the foreign folk in reference to 
the American Tariff system, and that this charge is particularly 
calculated to make those remarks unpleasant, but we fear that this 
misfortune will have to be endured, for the present at least. 





THE House of Representatives once more takes up the futile 
business of trying to whitewash a man whom the great leaders of the 
nation more than twenty years ago solemnly marked with their 
stigma as unworthy of the place he held in the country’s military 
service. Posterity will lay very: little stress on what Congress 
may say or what it may do in behalf of Mr. Fitz-John Porter. It 
will lay very great stress on the fact that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Stanton declared him to have allowed private pique to stand in 
the way of his duty in the time of the country’s sorest need of 
faithful men and officers. But let there be no waste of time in the 
adoption of foregone conclusions by men who enjoy heartily the 
opportunity of putting their negative on a decision of Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Stanton. It isso little worth their doing that it is not 
worth their while to waste the public time over it. 





WE are glad to see that Mr. J. R. Sypher, of this city, called 
the attention of the Senate’s committee on International Copy- 
right to a plan which has often been advocated in THE AMERICAN. 
It is to give the foreign author a royalty on every copy of his book 
printed and sold in America, collecting this through the Librarian 
of Congress, and on the basis of sworn accounts furnished quarterly 
by the publishers of such books, Mr. Sypher, as reported, speaks 
of the Librarian issuing licenses to intending publishers, but not of 
giving any of them an exclusive copyright. We would give copy- 





| untruthful. 


right to the first American publisher who entered the book for re- | 


publication, under the condition that his edition should appear | 


within a reasonable time; and we would continue to him this 
copyright so long as he kept the book “in print.”” This would se- 
cure foreign authors much more freedom in selecting their pub- 
lishers in this country than appears on the surface. 





By communi- | 








cating their proof-sheets to an American house, they would enable 
it to enter its claim in advance of all competitors. 





ILLINOIs has been revising its tax system. The state has no 
need of a great revenue from taxation, as its sales of lands from 
the grant made it for the Illinois Central Railroad still bring it a 
very considerable income. It now proposes to supplement this 
merely by a tax on corporations, and to leave every other form of 
property for the county, municipal and township governments to 
levy upon. It will tax the corporations on the value of their 
property, taking five times their gross earnings as a fair assess- 
ment value. Under the late taxation system of the state there 
was a very gross evasion of taxation on the part of many of these 
corporations, to the detriment of other interests. But no state 
can afford to tax ordinary corporations to a degree that will give 
an inducement to remove capital to states which tax them less 
heavily. And this may be the effect of throwing on those of Il- 
linois the whole burden of maintaining the commonwealth so 
far as it is not provided from the source we have mentioned. 





THE new Cabinet is not made up of men as strong in charac- 
ter and political experience as that which was turned out of office 
last summer by the vote on the beer and whiskey duties. But it 
is by no means a Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone’s clerks, as his un- 
friends suggest. Mr. Morley, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Earl Spencer are men of character and conviction ; and Mr. 
Gladstone does not lose much in the matter of character when 
statesmen of the class to which the ‘‘ Hon.’’ George Jacob Goschen 
belongs, turn their backs on him with angry protest. When Mr. 
Goschen talks of his conscience, the well informed Englishman be- 
gins to recall Mr. Goschen’s intimate relations with the Egyptian 
bondholders, and the misinformation by which he led the Glad- 
stone ministry into the war upon Arabi Pasha, after his flying visit 
to Egypt. 

Sir Charles Dilke, we are sorry to see, is necessarily excluded 
from the Cabinet by the result of the Crawford divorce case. Mr. 
Crawford rested his case on his wife’s confession, without attempt- 
ing to incriminate Sir Charles directly. But the member for Chel- 
sea took no steps to support the general denial which he put for- 
ward before the election. He might have gone upon the witness- 
stand and denied Mrs. Crawford’s statements under oath, so far as 
they related or were understood to relate to himself. But he did 
nothing, and he is now in a distinctly worse position than if he had 
kept silent from the first. The demand for truthfulness from a 
man is as imperative socially as that for chastity in a woman ; and 
however much the English people may have condoned sins of the 
flesh in their statesmen, they never have condoned lying. Nor is 
it possible indeed, from the American standpoint, to form any 
other than one opinion, while Mrs. Crawford’s shameful statement 
stands uncontradicted, as to the conclusiveness of the reason for 
Sir Charles Dilke’s exclusion from public life, even if he were not 
It is true that eighteen months ago a doctrine was 
taught in certain journals controverting this idea, but it was never 
accepted by the American people. 


Mr. PARNELL seems to have lost his head just a little as re- 
gards his rights over the Home Rule movement. In the case of 
the Galway vacancy he selected Mr. O’Shea as the candidate, with- 
out either consulting his most trusted lieutenants, or deferring to 
the wishes of the constituency, which greatly preferred a Mr. 
Lynch. But when it came to the point of decision, Mr. Biggar and 
Mr. Healy had to defer to their chief’s wish, and Mr. Lynch had 
to withdraw. Mr. Parnell is absolutely necessary to his party, 
and his threat to resign from the leadership is enough to secure 
any terms heasks. They need him to guard them against their 
own weaknesses—their excitability, their tendency to extravagant 
programmes, and their liability to lose their heads under provoca- 
tion from the enemy. So longas the Home Rule movement takes 
the shape of a parliamentary warfare under military discipline, 
Mr. Parnell will be able to do as he pleases. But he will be much 
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less of a dictator in the restored Irish Parliament, and if he should 
repeat these Galway tactics very often, he will not be a leader at 
all. 

The English notion that such men as Mr. Healy and Mr. Big- 
gar are mere puppets in Mr. Parnell’s hands, while superficially 
confirmed by this occurrence, is really disproved by it. These gen- 
tlemen have proved at once their loyalty to their leader, and their 
possession of will and judgment of their own. 





THERE has been a cessation of mob work in London, but both 
the capital and other great English cities are disturbed through 
the number of unemployed and discontented workmen. The Lon- 
don disturbance seems to have been a much more complex matter 
than was at first reported. The gathering in Trafalgar Square 
was meant as a peaceful demonstration on the part of the unem- 
ployed laborers, and was taken in hand by the Socialists of the 
Hyndman and Burns school, whose violent and inflammatory 
speeches caused the disturbance. It was the Fair Trade people 
who got up the meeting, and who even got their resolutions 
passed by the big assemblage around Nelson’s monument. But 
it was the Socialists who embroiled the meeting with the police, 
and who incited the acts of violence which followed. 

It is reported that the government intends to prosecute Mr. 
Hyndman and his associates for their share in this bad business. 

. ‘Po us on this side of the ocean it is surprising that these men have 
been at large for several days, received as parts of a deputation 
which waited on the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary, 
and permitted to attend meetings and make speeches in other cit- 
ies. Ifthey were to do such things in America they would be 
held to answer for them with much greater promptness. But 
England is in a transition state. She is neither ready—as in old 
Tory days—to crush such movements with lead and steel, nor to 
put them down by the weight ofa peaceful, law-abiding, demo- 
cratic opinion. 

It is to be feared that London is not wise to discern the signs 
of the times in this matter. It hurries to send a few pounds to 
the fund for the relief of the distressed—never more than £500, 
of course, as that is the sum the millionaire Queen contributed, 
and it is bad form to go beyond her in liberality. But the deep 
and permanent wretchedness of the million of half-bred, half- 
clothed, hardly warmed and vilely housed poor in the East End 
does not lie on the hearts and consciences of the millions who are 
more than well-to-do in the West End. The English people have 
been taught by their economists the pleasant lesson that nobody is 
responsible for the suffering of the poor, and that deep misery is 
“the natural and if natural the right and proper” accompani- 
ments of great wealth and prosperity. Sothey move on to the 
precipice of social convulsion and revolution. 





THERE seems to be a likelihood that there will be a Welsh, as 
well as an Irish and a Scotch, land question. The people of the 
principality have been incited to movement by the success of their 
Celtic brethren in Ireland and the Highlands, and they are the 
more ready for action as they have good reason to expect the sup- 
port of the Irish Home Rule party so long as the Irish delegation 
sits at Westminster, while they would lose it if it were transferred 
to Dublin. It is one of the fulcrums of the Home Rule power that 
they have eighty-six votes to offer to the support of any disconten- 
ted class in Great Britain, and that English laborers, Welsh tenants 
and Scotch Crofters look to them as their champions. Before long 
every representative of vested interests in Great Britain will be 
eager to see the Irish Parliament reconstituted, and Westminster 
relieved of the presence of this troublesome eighty-six. 





NOTHING in Bismarck’s recent history becomes him so well as 
his gradual retreat from the false and persecuting attitude towards 
the Roman Catholic church into which the National Liberals car- 
ried him. It is announced that almost the last remnant of the 
May Laws, that which related to the education of the priests in 





the ordinary universities instead of the diocesan seminaries, is to 
be dropped. The candidates for the priesthood must still com- 
plete their course in the gymnasium; but at its close the govern- 
ment leaves them to such training as the church desires for them. 
So ends the Kulturkampf ! 








HOME RULE AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


W* observe in the most unexpected quarters asuspicion, which 

in others is carefully fostered, that the present movement 
for the restoration of self-government will inure insome undefined 
way to the benefit of the Roman Catholic Church. In many of 
our contemporaries we find quoted an irrelevant and indiscreet 
statement from a Roman newspaper that Catholic interests are to be 
promoted by the extirpation of English rule in Ireland, accom- 
panied by the hope that there will be an utter extermination of © 
Protestantism in the island. Such quotations as this are made by 
persons who take no care to weigh their exact meaning. Asa 
matter of course, every good Catholic desires the entire extinction 
of Protestantism with just the fervor with which every good Pro- 
testant desires the entire extinction of Catholicism. No one 
can really believe either creed without cherishing just such a hope 
with regard to the other. And in cases like this, when a great 
population of one creed is brought from under the alien rule of the 
other, there arises very naturally the hope that the prestige thus 
conferred upon the former will very greatly accelerate the pro- 
cess. Nothing more than this lies in the passage quoted; no im- 
plied hope, or promise, or threat of any use of unfair means to se- 
cure any such result. To Protestants who believe that it is not 
worldly success or advantage, but a real spiritual conviction which 
is the life of their faith, the hope expressed of its extinction is 
simply idle and childish. 

That the liberation of Ireland from English rule will result 
in placing her under a national Parliament in which the Roman 
Catholic members will be in the majority, is undoubtedly true. 
The only question left for us to consider is whether the liberation 
is or is not just in itself. Protestants cannot afford to have their 
faith associated with a great refusal of justice. For three centu- 
ries they have borne this burden in Ireland, with results which 
are quite enough to show that there is nothing to be gained and 
much to be lost by the association. Protestantism has had power, 
wealth, social prestige and every other element of worldly influ- 
ence on its side in Ireland, with the result that Ireland is the 
most intensely Catholic country in Northern Europe. 

It cannot be said that the Protestant minority failed to make 
energetic use of these advantages. The penal laws against Cath- 
olics are evidence enough on that point. They have used them 
so vigorously that they have made it a point of honor for every 
Irishman born in the Catholic faith to continue in that faith. 
They have made every conversion an object of just suspicion, as 
wrought by considerations which ought never to weigh with any 
man in changing his religious profession. They have managed to 
identify Catholicism with patriotism, as they are not identified in 
any other part of Europe except Poland. In plain English, Prot- 
estantism has never yet had fair play in Ireland, just because it 
has been associated with so much that made it odious in the eyes 
of the Irish people. Now for the first time it has the opportunity 
to show what worth there is in it, and what it can do to commend 
itself as the purer and sounder faith. 

But the right of the Irish people to self-government is not in 
the least dependent upon any religious consideration. It is quite 
equal to the right of any Irishman to his personal or real estate. 
The denial of that right to the whole country can be defended on- 
ly upon grounds which justify them being deprived individually 
of their money or their crops, in order that they might not abuse 
possessions for the promotion of their religion. That they will 
make any illegitimate use of their independence in the interests of 
Catholicism is extremely improbable ; it is quite in the power of 
England to provide against such an abuse by the terms exacted in 
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the concession of Home Rule. But even if that abuse were as 
certain as it is now improbable, there would be nothing in the 
prospect to justify the refusal of national self-government to Ire- 
land. Whatisa man’s own he has the right to enjoy, without 
having his hands tied to keep him from misusing it. How miser- 
ably petty a part Protestantism would play ifit stood before the 
world as refusing the Irish people their natural or national rights 
lest it should suffer inconveniences from their securing these. 

That there is anything in the temper of the Irish people that 
foreshadows a violation of religious liberty by their national Par- 
liament, we utterly deny; and we speak from a close acquaint- 
ance with the character of the movement itself, and with the ut- 
terances of its most pronounced organs of opinion. The very fact 
that the Irish people have put Mr. Parnell at their head, and have 
accorded him a degree of authority not conceded to any other 
leader since Mr. O’Connell, is enough to cast doubt upon such a 
supposition: Nor is he the only man of the Protestant faith who 
has been thus trusted and honored. In the present Home Rule 
delegation there are four other Protestants who go to Parliament 
as representatives of thoroughly Catholic constituencies. On the 
other hand, the more than two millions of English Catholics have 
only a single member of their own faith in the new Parliament. 
From the first there has been every disposition to welcome Protest- 
ant codperation in working for the cause of nationality, and in no 
case have they been asked to take back seats. 

On the other hand, before Dr. Walsh was made Archbishop of 
Dublin in the face of the efforts of the British government to se- 
cure the appointment of another candidate, that see was one of 
the strongholds of British influence in Ireland. In a multitude of 
cases, priests like Father Sheahy were visited with the displeasure 
of their superior for showing political sympathy with their coun- 
trymen. The subscription for Mr. Parnell was carried to success- 
ful completion in the face of opposition from Rome itself, and this 
opposition was seconded by a number of the hierarchy of Ireland. 
And the English Catholic hierarchy, with few and honorable ex- 
ceptions, have been among the avowed enemies of the Home Rule 
movement. Archbishop Croke, of Cashel, on one occasion kicked 
The Tablet—their organ—out of his palace. It was English Cath- 
olies, like the Duke of Norfolk, who sent Mr. Errington to Rome 
as the semi-official agent of the British government, to enlist the 
Pope against Home Rule. 

We believe that the Protestants have every reason to trust 
their Catholic countrymen to do them justice and to give them 
every kind of fair play. And we know that this is the conviction 
of a large and rapidly increasing body among themselves, who 
welcome Home Rule as the means to adjust all questions on the 
basis of righteousness and peace. And they resent any attempt 
to appeal to religious prejudice in this matter as an attempt to 
obscure the true issues. 


IMPORTANT RAILROAD DECISIONS. 


a Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has rendered two very im- 
portant decisions, affecting the Pennsylvania and the Read- 
ing Railroads,—and ipso facto, substantially the whole railroad 
system of the State. The suits in which the decisions were ren- 
dered had been brought by private parties to secure “ consequen- 
tial damages” for injury alleged to be done by the enlargement of 
the railroads. In the Pennsylvania case, the owner of property 
beside the elevated tracks to the Broad street station sued for and 
recovered damages in the court below, and it is understood that 
other claims have been waiting the disposition of this. The con- 
tention of the railroad was, that as its charter was obtained before 
the adoption ofthe Constitution of 1874, it was not subject to the 
clause (Sec. 8, article XVI), which provides for consequential dam- 
ages. The clause is as follows: 
“ Municipal and other corporations and individuals invested 
with the privilege of taking private property for public use shall 
make just compensation for property taken, injured or destroyed 








by the constraction or enlargement of their works, highways or 
improvements, which compensation shall be paid or secured before 
such taking, injury or destruction.” 

Substantially, therefore, the question arose at the outset how 
far the principle of the Dartmouth College decision spread its 
skirts to protect the corporations with charters obtained before 
1874 from the operation of this clause. The theory has been enter- 
tained that the protection was complete ; that the railroad, having 
obtained from the State concessions of privilege in every respect 
essential to its operations, had thus made its “ contract,” and so 
could not be disturbed or affected by any subsequent legislation. 
This is the view taken by two justices, Paxson and Green, but the 
other justices, Gordon, Mercur, Trunkey, Sterrett, and Clark, say, 
while they give entire respect to the Dartmouth College ruling, 
the railroad company is nevertheless subject to the constitutional 
clause. This they find, because the company’s operations, in the 
instance causing this suit, (7. e., its construction of the Filbert street 
extension), were by authority derived from supplements toits char- 
ter obtained since an Act of Assembly of 1855 (and the Constitution- 
al amendment of 1857) which provided that charters subsequently 
obtained should be subject to the power of the State to revoke, 
annul, or amend. 

The decision in the Reading’s case is substantially the same, 
and the reach of the two is therefore very extensive. They bring 
the old railroads of Pennsylvania, as well as the newer ones, with- 
in the control of the new Constitution, and of its modern ideas. 
We suppose they may be taken as signifying that there is not 
very likely to be a reversal of the ruling of the Dauphin County 
Court in the South Pennsylvania case, or, indeed, that any serious 
impediment can be thrown in the way of the just policy of mak- 
ing railroad corporations respect the will of the public that 


created them. 
Spee attention of Congress and its favorable consideration will 
be asked at the present session to a bill authorizing the Pres- 
ident of the United States to invite a general conference of the In- 
ternational League to meet at Washington, to take under advise- 
ment the subject of international arbitration, with the purpose of 
securing a conference of all the powers at some future time, to dis- 
cuss and formulate some method for the adjustment of internation- 
al disputes, other than by a resort to war. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that such a measure will receive the prompt support of the 
members of both houses of Congress, and that the President will 
give it his approval, and extend the proposed invitation in such a 
manner as to indicate the sincere desire of this government to fur- 
ther, as far as lies in its power, a project that must commend itself 
to every publicist, and which is so fully in accord with the present 
advanced state of civilization throughout the world. 

Our government has upon several occasions given its approv- 
al to measures having for their object the establishment of arbitra- 
tion as a permanent means of settling international controversies. 
There is a peculiar fitness in the United States taking the initia- 
tive in such amovement. It is preéminently an unwarlike nation. 
From its location, sentiments, traditions and interests, it will not 
excite the jealous apprehension of the other powers by the advo- 
cacy of such a measure. Its international relations are universal- 
ly pacific. Its policy is non-aggressive. The relation of the sev- 
eral states to each other, under the general government, is of itself 
a living attestation of the possibility of governments independent 
of each other to a certain extent yielding the right of settling con- 
troversies between themselves to a body of arbitrators outside of 
themselves, without in any way detracting from their dignity or 
their prosperity. 

The project of independent nations submitting their disputes 
to some body of impartial arbitrators for decision, and denouncing 
the arbitrament of war, is not a new one. It is as old as history. 
As a principle it has received the approval of sovereigns and 
statesmen, parliaments and congresses. The British House of 
Commons has approved it. The chief powers of Europe gave 
their sanction to it by the treaty of Paris, in 1856. 

That these same powers have repeatedly violated the spirit of 
that treaty is no argument against the rightfulness of the princi- 
ple; but a strong reason rather why still more earnest and sincere 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


| efforts should be made by all the powers to unite in a common un- 


dertaking for the establishment of the principles of international 
ethics upon such a basis as shall give them the binding moral ef- 
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fect of positive law. The objection that is frequently made to the 
formulating of any code of international law,—that it can have no 
binding force upon nations who admit of no superior power to gov- 
ern or restrict their actions,—is met by the fact, now well recog- 
nized, that nations do yield acquiescence to certain principles in 
their intercourse with one another, both in peace and war, and no 
nation wonld now dare to act contrary to them. It is the moral 
element in these principles that compels nations to yield to and 
respect them. 

The instances of the peaceful settlement of serious questions 
arising between nations, by means of mutual conferences, or the 
submission of the matters in dispute to an impartial body to hear, 
try and determine, are so numerous that it cannot seriously be 
doubted that nearly all, if not every international controversy 
may be far more satisfactorily adjusted, and settled more in ac- 
cordance with the principles of right and justice, by an impartial 
tribunal, sitting as a court of arbitration, than’by a resort to war. 
Was not the settlement of the late controversy between Germany 
and Spain re ing the possession of one of the Caroline Islands 
more honorable and equitable to both powers than would have 
been the case had they fought it out, as they at first seemed in- 
clined to do? A war between Germany and Spain could result 
only in the defeat and humiliation of Spain. 

Germany would have held possession of the island simply by 
brute force. The decision of arms would have been most in- 
equitable ; for upon a calm consideration of the matter Germany 
recognized the superior right of Spain and withdrew her claims. 
A similar peaceful and honorable settlement of every other con- 
test for the possession of territory would result if nations could 
agree to waive the law of might in favor of the law of right. 

Leaving out of consideration the question of humanity so 

ly involved in war, the economic phase is all important. It 
would be idle to repeat the figures of the cost of the armaments of 
the world, made necessary by the present method of protectin 
national honor and rights. The gain of the wealth of the worl 
would be almost incalculable if expenses for armaments were 
restricted to an amount sufficient to provide for the necessary 
ema of each country for the purpose of guarding against in- 
ternal disturbances, and if the vast masses of able-bodied men 
now withdrawn from productive industry into standing armies, 
were permitted to do their share towards producing rather than 
consuming the world’s wealth. 

The nations of to-day are so dependent upon each for com- 
mercial prosperity, that a condition of war is a serious blow to 
that prosperity. The world is more and more assimilating to a 
condition like that of a great family, in which the individual 
nations, as members, are linked together by interests, which quar- 
rels, resulting in wars, only impair and cannot benefit. The 
present time, rife as it is with wars and rumors of wars, seems 
especially favorable to a serious, earnest and united effort on the 
part of all nations to enter into an agreement under which ques- 
tions of boundary, of territorial rights, and other international 
differences, may be referred to a properly constituted tribunal for 
decision. The aggregated wisdom of the representatives of all 
the powers may surely be depended upon to devise some method 
that will accomplish this object. The exact form of such a tri- 
bunal is not of so much importance as that a tribunal in some 
form should be invested, by the consent of the powers, with the 
peaceful functions of a court, to hear, try and determine con- 
troversies arising between them. 

If the great pg can be induced to unite in a Congress for 
this purpose, with an earnest desire to promote the peace of the 
world, there can be no doubt that the many objections urged 
against the substitution of arbitration for war will be overcome, 
and some plan adopted that will be productive of the greatest 
good to mankind. 

The furtherance of such an object may well engage the earn- 
est attention, and enlist the sincere efforts of our government. 
The press, the rostrum and the pulpit should make the reform 
one of the chief objects of their all-powerful advocacy. 


LERoy PARKER. 
Buffalo, Jan. 25, 1886. 
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LORD TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME: 


T is several years now since Lord Tennyson has published any- 
thing except a few stray verses that have from time to time 
appeared in the public prints, and he cannot but feel that in thus 
breaking his long silence he has assumed an anomalous and not al- 
together desirable position. The great body of his productions 
have taken a recognized place among the classics of English liter- 
ature, and make their appeal to the reader from the vantage- 
ground of a general approval which is not lightly to be reversed. 








VP RIESIAS AND OTHER PoEMs. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 8vo. Pp. 204. New 
York and London : Macmillan & Co. 





Not that this can repress the lances of criticism, but it shifts the 
favor of presumption. That which is established is searched for 
its beauties, while new aspirants for favor must undergo the ad- 
ditional ordeal of being scanned for their faults. The tendency of 
this indulgence to old favorites is towards a gradual idealization 
of whatever has vitality enough to keep in the public mind. And 
everybody will now admit that Tennyson’s poems have this in 
abundance. Probably the general opinion of his contemporaries 
would select him as the one of his generation who most nearly ap- 
proaches Emerson’s definition of a poet,—he whose nature is broad 
enough to span the gap between heaven and earth,—who can as 
the lightning-rod catch the divine from the clouds and bring it to 
the ground. We have had in his generation poets whose insight 
was clearer and deeper than his, and perhaps some who struck 
the homely chords of human nature with a more natural art, but 
none, we think, who have his range ther with his undoubted 
power in all altitudes. And to this endowment of a fine sense of 
the substance of try, was added a rich diversification of powers 
for dealing with form. He is preéminently a master of the 
sesthetics of poetry; a subtle artificer in the delights of form and 
color and sound; a realist who could throw the glamour of ideal- 
ism over his homeliest scenes and songs. His limitations we need 
not dwell upon; they are marked and important, and sometimes 
lead him into absurdity and incoherence, sharply marking the 
bounds of his sympathy andken. But nevertheless he has erected 
a magnificent monument to himself, and one which has made his 
fame sink deep into the public heart, and his works receive every- 
where the sunshine of acknowledged success. And it bears the 
sign manual of his ownership in almost chaig line. Few men 
have more absolutely created their style than Tennyson, and few 
have more effectually fenced it with safeguards which make it 
solely their own. No one has yet learned to wave his wand as he 
does it. And to this new child of his muse these are all chal- 
lenges. By the issue of this book he courts comparison with the 
best productions of his best years, and at a time when he could 
hardly dream of increasing the full cup of his fame. 

It is easily evident from the first that the parallelism between 
the pieces here collected and his earlier work is so marked as to 
suggest repetition. ‘The familiar names of “ Locksley Hall,” “The 
May Queen,” “‘ The Idyls of the King,” “‘ The Northern Farmer,” 
and others are constantly suggested by more or less complete re- 
semblances. The most marked of these copies is the “ Charge of 
the Heavy Brigade,” which it will be remembered appeared a few 
years since in a London paper, and was at first taken by not a few 
persons for a clever ie y of his well-known and much declaimed 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.’ There is small wonder in this. 
We do not wish to make any invidious comparisons between the 
valor of the two bodies of soldiers, and a sense of strict justice may 
have pom him not to withhold from one what he had be- 
stowed upon the other, but except this possible incentive we can- 
not think of any good reason why he should wish to make a mate 
to a poem whose glory was its unapproachable distance from any 
similar effort. But happily he has failed to thus spoil its unique- 
ness. “The Charge of the Heavy Brigade” is not wanting in 
merit and felicity of expression. 

“O mad for the battle and charge were we, 
When our own good redcoats sank from sight 
Like drops of blood in a dark-gray sea,” 

compares very favorably with any part of the earlier poem, but 
too much dependence is placed on mere mannerisms, and the pas- 
sion has to be whipped to a heat, and never reaches that com- 
manding strength where it seems, as in the ‘“ Charge of the Light 
Brigade ”’ to sweep away all obstructions in its flow. On the whole 
the principal merit of the piece is that it is a not entirely unsuc- 
cessful imitation of the other. Another piece where the resem- 
blance to earlier work is most marked, and where it must be counted 
as alla merit, is ‘ Balan and Balin,’’ which is given as an intro- 
duction to the old Idyl of “ Merlin and Vivien,” and introduces 
formally that lissome charmer to the court of Arthur. In this case 
we can but admire the skill with which the texture of the new is 
matched to that of the old poem. The soft swathing of ornate 
verbiage which enwraps the quaintly lingering phraseology of the 
ris ene Idyls is extended, apparently without an effort, to 
make the new addition as an original member ofthe family. But 
unhappily ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ” is without the strict bounds of this 
group, and no trace of its stuffis found in this book. The photo- 
type of ‘ Locksley Hall,” in many respects, is to be found in “ Des- 

air,” a pronouncedly disagreeable tirade against the orthodox be- 
iefs, from the mouth of an atheist, full of pessimism, cynicism 
and bitterness generally, but wanting in the sharp edge of youth- 
ful feeling at white heat which gives “ Locksley Hall” its tang. 
One of the most delightful poems in the book is one in the North 
Country dialect,entitled “ The Spinster’s Sweet-’Arts.” The lan- 
guage is that of the “‘ Northern Farmer,” and a pleasing, delicate 
ittle conceit is here so charmingly worked out, and with such a 
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wealth of quiet humor, as to raise our opinion of ‘Tennyson’s ca- 
pacities in this direction very decidedly. It is & point, and the 
only one, on which we believe this book to have raised the high- 
water mark of his achievement. 

We can hardly assign any high rank to “ Tiresias,” the first 
poem, and the one from which the title of the volume is taken. It 
is vague, formless and unsatisfactory speculation, and has an air of 
dilettantism about it which sits 
oriam.” Much better is the “ Ancient Sage,” a Socratic dialogue 
between a seer and a questioner on the optimistic and pessimistic 
views of creation respectively. It is also, in parts, lacking in vig- 
or, and has the languid air of one dealing with pure abstractions 
to an extent destructive of earnestness, but has much construc- 
tive grace, and at times touches on the questions which are evi- 
dently as vital to the poet now as his earlier subjects were to him 
in years gone by. We quote the following on the coming of age: 

“ The years that make the stripling wise, undo their work again, 

And leave him blind of heart and eyes, the last and least of men ; 

The griefs by which he once was wrung, were never worth the while ; 
The shaft of scorn that once had stung, but wakes a dotard smile: 
The statesman’s brain that swayed the past, is feebler than his knees; 
The passive sailor wrecks at last, in ever-silent seas : 

The prophet’s beacon burned in vain, and now is lost in cloud ; 

The plowman passes, bent with pain, to mix with what he plowed. 
The poet whom his age would quote as heir of endless fame, 

He knows not even the book he wrote, not even his own name: 

For man has overlived his day, and, darkening in the light, 

Scarce feels the senses break away to mix with ancient night.” 


Wethink the sense of an inability to measure his own loss of power 
very pathetic, and it may easily be conceived that it was perhaps 
to test himself that he published this work. Certainly very few 
readers would draw any doleful comclusions as to his decay from 
the perusal of these poems. 

An entirely new departure for the Laureate, we believe, is 
marked by his excursion into the Irish brogue in the poem called 


a ” , adc) topearlingess ge 
To-Morrow.” We must confess a want of critical familiarity with | know of any fund or individual who might aid us to get books, or to pay for 


this dialect as spoken on its native shores, but think the poem 


_—_ on the author of ‘In Mem- | 


| sehool but it. 


| those who can’t pay their tuition. 


catches it admirably so far as our knowledge of it goes, and iscer- | 


tainly a very notable piece in other respects. 
minor pieces in this collection which we have not space to men- 


There are several | 


tion, which have received much of the grace of felicitous expres- | 


sion in which Tennyson’s shorter writings are especially rich. 
Among these are several which are already quite well-known, such 
as “ Hands all Round” and “ To the Duke of Argyll.” And one 
of the most brilliant successes of the book was achieved in the 
omission of the poem on “ The Fleet” with which London was 
flooded at the time of the prospect of war with Russia. 


On the whole we think it may be safely said that these poems | 


would make a reputation for any young poet, and that they suffer 

rincipally from the necessary comparison with the author’s ear- 
fier work, They certainly show also that he has not lost a whit 
of his technical skill, but still handles all the tools of his craft with 
the ability of a consummate master. 
alert and active, and while we can hardly look for more work from 
him on the plane of thought of his earlier days, we see that his 


His artistic conscience is still | 


musings on the eventide of life are still well worth the finish of an | 


exquisite setting, which he is still the most competent of living 
poets to give them. 


WINTER’S SECRETS. 
INTER, thou and I art boon : 
With the wind and frozen moon, 
And the thaw and forest drip, 
I hold secret fellowship ! 
When the trees stand bleak arow 
Summer skeletons—I go 
Down their broken arches singing 
Songs of snow and tempest winging ; 
Or I stand upon a rise 
Underneath the hushed skies, 
So to feel the meaning clear 
Of thy voiceless atmosphere. 


Is thy message of a birth 
Bubbling at the brim of earth— 
Held like beaded glass by thee 
That it mantle steadily ? 
Mayhap, Winter, it is thou 
Makest roses bud and blow; 
Makest leafage and all shades 
In the ancient chestnut glades ; 
Makest laughter on our lips 
And the dew at crocus tips, 





Mayhap spring and summer go 
Like the glacier streams which flow 
Down the ice to osier green 

Forth from thee that art unseen— 
Yet art like a god who gives 
Letting none know where he lives. 


Of old each earthly thing of price 
Clustered was in Paradise, 
Whence the green flowed o’er the earth 
Like a vernal billow-birth ; 
And the tender, rounded fruits 
Rolled away from leafy shoots ; 
So, engirt with bastioned snows, 
Verdure out of Winter flows: 
So in Winter’s spirit lie 
Potencies of sun and sky. 
HARRISON S. Morris. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
A FRIEND, (in the double sense in which the word is commonly 
used in Philadelphia), has shown us a private letter from a 
young Southern girl who was recently here to educate herself for 
a teacher, and who is now in charge of a school, in one of the 
States south of Virginia. In the course of it she says: 

I am teaching a public school of seventy scholars. Fifty are now com- 
ing; the others will come perhaps. Our public schools are so sorry! We 
can have no money to pay an assistant. The free school is cut down to two 
months. It does such little good that we are discouraged to see no other 
We have a right good school house for this part of the 
Three Friends have worked till the house is ready to teach in, 
There are one hundred 
Some of the 

Does thee 


country. 
but they cannot pay a teacher by themselves. 
children that might be in school, but not half of them can pay. 
parents are widow women, and have nothing to buy books. 


It’s a good neighborhood, but people do 
not lay by anything for school purposes because they know not the good of 
education. eter ie) ‘aie The colored people don’t run their school in 
winter, as they can’t get clothes to wear. 


* * * 


THIs simple picture, drawn without art, and not intended for 
any but private reading, is, it must be confessed, very sorry. 
The locality she describes is an upland county, and the conditions 
of life there are not so prosperous that much could be spared for 
education, but yet it is evident that better work than this will 
have to be done if the New South is to be rescued from the grasp 
of Illiteracy, and the conviction must be newly enforced that 
there must be aid from the national hand. Perhaps there never 
was, in all history, a more absurd and unreasonable situation than 
this in the United States, in reference to Southern education. It 
reminds one as nearly as possible of the Spanish King who 
roasted before his own palace fire, because, though plenty of 
grandees were standing about his chair, the one designated by the 
court etiquette to withdraw him was unfortunately absent. Here 
is the great need of school work ; here is the weakness of the local 
and State funds; and here, too, is the abundant strength of the 
national treasury. Yet it seems to be the idea of some people that 
the court etiquette forbids the nation to help the States, even un- 


| der such circumstances! 


* * 


THE death of ex-Governor Seymour, (at Utica, N. Y., on the 


| 12th inst.), occasions remark that three of those who were Demo- 


cratic candidates for the Presidency since the war have died with- 
in the last four months, and that, excepting Mr. Cleveland, only 
one now survives,—Mr. Tilden. General McClellan died at the 
end of October, and General Hancock and Mr. Seymour within a 
few days of each other in the present month. Indeed, Mr. Tilden 
and the President are now the only survivors of all the list of 


| candidates of their party, as, on the other hand, General Fremont, 
| ex-President Hayes and Mr. Blaine are the only Republican sur- 


vivors. 


| election was rather encouraging. 


* * * 

SoME contest appeared on Tuesday in the annual election of 
Directors of the Mercantile Library, and without adverting at all 
to the merits of the question involved in the preposition of “re- 
form,’ it may be said that the unusual interest shown in the 
And yet, while the vote was 
larger than usual, it represen less than one-tenth of the stock- 
holders, nine-tenths showing no interest in the decision of the 
question whether the old directors should be retained or removed. 
The collection of the Mercantile is so extensive and so valuable 
that it deserves the earnest and active regard of its owners; and 


| above all there ought to be so much interest in it as could be 


easily turned to account, now, in the procuring of a public library 


| for Philadelphia. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE’s views in Truth are always spirited, and 
often commendable, but we suppose there will not be much unity 
among most of us with his recent flippant dictum that “people 
who write books are a very second-rate lot,” and that the reading 
of books is a poor sort of business. He says: 

We may notice the deplorable effects of reading in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the Saville Club, whose members are (speaking 
generally) infinitely more narrow-minded than the occupants of any omni- 
bus going in or out of London at any hour of the day. In fact, my view of 
books is this : they are admirable palliatives of sickness and the best of play- 
things for old age. But so long asa man is able to get about, the less he 
reads the better. I don’t know any book so good as a walk in the country— 
or, for that matter, in town. 

Yet, while this is essentially “chaff,” and cannot be taken se- 
riously, there is truth in the idea which it suggests that reading 
should have its limit; in order that observation, if not activity, 
may have a place.. No doubt some people whose reading is of a 
good sort read too much; while as to those who choose badly, 
there can be no question. 

* * x 

THE Parliament of 1886 will be looked back to by the Eng- 
land of the future as that which marked the beginning of the era 
of the working classes’ participation in the government. The ap- 
pearance in it of Joseph Arch as representative of his class of ag- 
ricultural laborers, and the appointment from its membership of 
Henry Broadhurst the mechanic, to a post in the administration, 
are two facts that emphasize the movement. Henry Broadhurst, 
about 1872, was at the head ofa great strike of workingmen ; now 
he is under-Secretary of the Home Department, and will come di- 
rectly into the responsibility of dealing with the questions of labor 
and wages which convulse England, and which are certain 
to remain permanent in her affairs, as her commercial and indus- 
trial decadence continues. 

* * * 

A Goop attendance of members and guests of the Penn Club 
helped to testify interest in the reception given by the club, on 
Saturday evening, to Mr. Frank R. Stockton. These receptions 
are among the proofs of literary and art activity which Philadel- 
phia exhibits, and yet they are by no means so strong or so con- 
clusive as could be wished for. The Penn Club can scarcely be re- 
garded as more than a reputable and modest organization, which 
is never embarrassed financially, and which in a quiet way occa- 
sionally signifies the city’s appreciation of men who have made 
their mark in literature or the arts. Something more energetic 
than this is surely needed, and if the Penn Club does not furnish 
it, doubtless some other organization presently will. The series of 
receptions to be given in the pleasant rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety will draw attention in that direction, though they are inten- 
ded more particularly to develope an acquaintance with and re- 
gard for the special field of study which the society patronizes. 


* * * 


AN important meeting of educators, organized as the “ De- 
partment of Superintendence,” will be held in Washington, next 
week, the sessions to. include the 23d, 24th, and 25th instants. 
Papers are to be read, and discussions will be opened, by many of 
the most prominent organizers of educational work, representing 
all sections of the country, and every department of the general 
field. In the list we may note the names of Superintendents New- 
ell, of Maryland; Easton, of Louisiana; Young, of Nevada; 
Kiehle, of Minnesota; Preston, of Mississippi; Holcombe, of 
Indiana ; Finger, of North Carolina; Dickinson, of Massachusetts ; 
Akers, of lowa; Nelson, of Michigan; and Higbee, of Pennsylva- 
nia; with Dr. Ruffher, Prof. W. T. Harris, Dr. B. G. Morthion, 
and others., Such a gathering is of national importance and value, 
and marks more than many other things receiving a large share of 
public attention the reality of the New Age of the Republic. 








REVIEWS. 


A SHort History OF NAPOLEON THE First. By John Robert 
Seeley, Regius Professor of History in the University of 
Cambridge, Eng. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 

ROFESSOR Seeley has taken his article on Napoleon, in the lat- 
est edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and has elabo- 
rated the theme so as to make what may be considered “a short 
history,’’—though, as he explains in his preface, “to write a life of 

Napoleon which shall be positively short is not possible.” His 

aim is to present a clear view of Napoleon’s career, so stripped of 

elaboration and detail that it will not confuse the average reader. 

Necessarily the narrative becomes very concise; “it dismisses 

more than one great campaign with a sentence, more than one 

famous battle with a line ;” yet the plan is a good one, and Prof. 

Seeley has carried it out with success, The line of Napoleon’s 

pent pont e distinctly traced, and may be readily kept in view from 

end to end. 





Appended to the history proper, Prof. Seeley gives three 
chapters to an éSsay, (it is not a treatise, he says), upon “ Napo- 
leon’s Place in History,” cme in turn (1) how far he was 
favored by circumstances, (2) how far he was shaped by cireum- 
stances, and (3) what he was in himself. 

Of the main part of the work it is sufficient to remark its 
simplicity, its accuracy, and its fairness. There is no attempt at 
display, no rhetoric, no ornament. The effort simply is to give a 
distinct outline. In the Essay, however, we are presented’ to 
some conclusions. Circumstances favored him, for they afforded 
him the revolutionary opportunity that Cesar had, and Cromwell. 
‘Thus the miracle of Bonaparte’s rise to power lies not so much 
in his personality as in the time.” Had accident detained him, 
or disabled him, some other adventurer would probably have 
profited by the chance of mounting into control upon the ruins 
which the Terror had left in France. “ Assuredly none would 
have taken a position like that of Napoleon, but a Moreau or a 
Bernadotte might have reigned with success and have won t 
victories. It is even most probable that not one would have 
failed so disastrously as Napoleon did in the end, and that Bel- 

ium and Savoy and the left bank of the Rhine would not have 
tees lost again to France.” For, in fact, he was not successful. 
“What is the trophy of Napoleon? Alone of all the modern 
rulers of France, he inflicted upon her a vast and irreparable loss 
of territory. And yet not alone, for Alsace and Lorraine have gone 
since; but they too have been lost in his name, and by recurring 
to his system.” 

These are a few of the conclusions which Prof. Seeley draws, 
and they are eminently just. Others which he indicates are no 
less so. Their effect is, undoubtedly, to remove Napoleon from 
the pedestal upon which his worshipers would place him, but 
this is not the fault of the analyst of his career, but the result of 
the truth which analysis discloses. That Napoleon was a mon- 
$trous and vehement adventurer, that he soared higher on the 
whirlwind of revolutionary circumstances than probably any 
other human being would have done, that he more furiously defied 
all laws, technical and ethic, than any other of his kind known in 
history, no one need deny; but that he failed, after all, and, fail- 
ing, made all the sacrifices of his country, and all the wounds 
which he had inflicted on mankind go for nothing, condemns him 
to historic infamy. And to the perception of this fact this little 
volume will assist the candid reader; it is therefore valuable and 
entitled to welcome. H. M. J. 





DomeEsticus. A TALE OF THE IMPERIAL CiTy. By William A]- 

len Butler. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1886, 

Mr. Butler, who was first known in literature thirty years 
ago by his satirical poem, “Nothing to Wear,” and who gave in 
that a promise which he has scarcely fulfilled, has here a book 
which follows somewhat the same line of thought, but is put into 
a form altogether different. The theme is house-keeping in the 
city of New York, in modern times,—for the book is not Roman, 
as would be supposed from ics title,—‘‘ Domesticus” being simply 
the potential genius of the household who, nominally a servant, is 
really its ruler. The narrative is carefully latinized throughout, 
but the reader, it may be presumed, will have no difficulty in com- 
prehending that Via Quinta is Fifth Avenue and the central cam- 
pus Central Park, that sestertia stand for dollars, and that a juris- 
consult is a lawyer. The aim of Mr. Butler is to show the trials 
and tribulations of high living, the hollowness of society, on its 
most pretentious side, and the better way of simplicity, common 
sense, and independence. His central figure is a young girl of the 
patrician class, whom he calls alternatively the Princess and the 
Little Lady, who marries the Prince, a merchant. They set uptheir 
house,—their palace, indeed,—“ within the selected limits set apart 
by common consent of the citizens to patrician dwellings, and 
consecrated to an all-powerful divinity, Societas by name, whose 
votaries were numerous, and whose priestesses were versed in 
many mysteries, and held sway over all who dwelt or came with- 
in the charmed circle of their influence.” It is quickly discovered 
that the ruling genius of the palace is Domesticus, and a succession 
of troubles follows, there being experiences with him in his vari- 
ous forms, Anglicanus, “who had stood behind dukes and earls,” 
and Gallicus, Scotus, Germanicus, Hibernicus, and Africanus, all of 
whom had their peculiar shortcomings. Several chapters are de- 
voted to this portion of the story and to the development, during a 
number of years, of the character of the Princess under such trials, 
her crowning achievement being the baking with her own hands of 
an apple pie which retained the flavor of the apples, and had a 
crust browned but not burned. Somewhat later, the outbreak of 
the war to dissolve the Sisterhood disturbs in a new and more seri- 
ous degree the existence of the married pair. The Prince finds his 
affairs involved, and is obliged to make over his property to Assig- 
natus, under which new trouble his wife appears with new strength 
and resources, and the story draws thence speedily to its close. 
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The tone of the book is admirable, and its lesson as worthy to 
be regarded in Vanity Fair as that which Mr. Butler educed from 
the career of Flora McFlimsey, but it seems to us something of an 
experiment whether it will be more read in this form than if the 
sermon had been preached more openly and directly. The narra- 
tive is rendered somewhat hazy by the reflection of its events from 
the mirror of the ancient, or at least the distant and different “ im- 
perial city” on the Tiber, and there isa flavor of affectation, at 
times, in the putting on ofa disguise which is so slight as to be 


none at all. 
ie will not be for the lack of an emblazoned and bespangled ex- 
terior, if Mr. Geo. E. Raum’s volume, ‘‘A Tour Around the 
World.” (New York: W.S. Gottsberger), fails of popular appre- 
ciation. Allegorical groups, representing America, Europe, Afri- 
ca, and Asia crowd the cover with gilt and make a shining mark 
indeed for the seeker after high lig) t. The author describes his 
tour, occupying two years, in which, accompanied by his wife, he 
went from New York to Liverpool, thence through Europe, en- 
tered Africa by the gate of Alexandria, and saw something of 
Egypt, then passed to Asia, and after returning to Constantinople, 
went on eastward through India, to China and Japan, and soacross 
the Pacific to San Francisco, and then home. There is nothing 
new in this, of course, and we do not find anything new in the 
book. It is stated, however, toward the conclusion, that 15 miles 
below Alexandria, ‘‘is Mount Vernon, where Washington lived 
and now lies buried,” that “Baltimore is called the Monumental 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


City, from the number of its fine monuments ;” that Philadelphia | 


was founded by William Penn, and that New York is ‘the com- 
mercial metropolis of the United States.” These facts we think 
we have met with before. 


Three volumes in their new “National Library,” edited by 


Henry Morley, have been sent out by Messrs. Cassell & Co. These 
are: No. 1, “‘My Ten Years’ Imprisonment,” by Silvio Pellico ; 


No. 2, Lord Byron’s “Childe Harold;” and No. 3, Benjamin 
Franklin’s Autobiography. For popular reading these are no 
doubt judicious selections, and the first and third must be esteemed 
classics. The price of each of these issues is but ten cents, and it 
isintended to put them out weekly. The Franklin volume is 
dated February 13. The form adopted is a small 16mo, and the 
numbers out are in readable type, (nonpareil). Further issues are 
toinclude many of the best known old books, from Herodotus down 
by Bacon and Luther, to Sheridan and Hallam. 


Among the many essays and reviews which the death of 
Grete Eliot and the subsequent publication of her letters occa- 
sioned, few are more worthy of a careful reading than that of 
Margaret Lonsdale. Her little book (‘‘ George Eliot : Thoughts 
upon Her Life, Her Books and Herself.” Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 1886), with little of new but much of good, sings the praise 
of those things which all would admire, and condemns in severe 
terms what all have regarded with aversion. George Eliot’s was 
not a nature to be satisfied by intellectual gratification alone. To 
household duties she thought every women should devote herself. 
When the woman became the critic she was always kindly, never 
censorious. When she wrote, the need of money assisted her ar- 
tistic instinct. She frankly admitted that she wanted the money, 
and was always fortunate in her business arrangements. Admit- 
ting for Lewes that he did much to develop George Eliot’s mind, 
Miss Lonsdale can find no words too strong for his extraordinary 
selfishness. 





ART. 
THE ENGLISH WATER COLORS AT THE ACADEMY—II. 


ten good thing about this exhibition is that it shows so plainly 
that the most moderately-informed visitor may judge for 
himself how far the faithful and consistent working out of the 
theories, with whose literary expression everybody who reads at 
all may be expected to be reasonably familiar—how far this has 
really. carried the English school of paintings in water colors. 
We have been told by the teachers—O, how many times !—that 
technical skill, as the term is understood, say in Paris, was not 
only not a particularly desirable quality in a painter’s perform- 
ance, but that it was, indeed, one whose attainment is fraught with 
all sorts of dangers, moral and other, which the earnest toiler in 
the artistic vineyard will find his salvation in avoiding. 


hardly be denied that the spirit of the English critical work with 
which we are most familiar is rather inclined to excuse, and even 
to applaud a great deal which to the candid mind is the merest 
bungling, if it is only associated, or can by any stretch of the im- 
agination be regarded as associated with a sufficiently exalted mo- 

been taught 
ed as of most 


tive. In other words, the English artist has lon 
that the thing for which his work would be re 











It will | 





importance, was rather the spirit in which he went about it than 
the degree of completeness which his finished expression should 


, actually attain. 


How much, for instance, of Mr. Holman Hunt’s very great 
reputation rests upon any respect for his ability asa painter, if 
tried by the standards which are applied to other men’s work ? 
And is it not perfectly plain that what is found so admirabie in his 
pictures is the “conscientious” spirit in which they have been 
painted? This shaving on the floor of the carpenter’s shop may 
not be very well fg woemge tars that matter anybody can see that a 
real master could have done it much better in ten minutes—but 
when we are told that it represents at least a month’s labor, that 
one little shaving, we take off our hats before it, remembering 
how much has been taught us about the beauty of self-sacrifice ; of 
labors of love, ete. And so of the donkeys which people have to 
go to Jerusalem to study, as if the breed did not flourish in suf- 
ficient purity very much nearer home, and of the thousand and 
one details, insignificant enough if the essentials of great art are 
regarded, but which are forced into prominence by that ubiquitous 
lobbyist talk that works up all sorts of cases quite outside of the 
halls in which they are properly and legitimately discussed. 

Mr. Hunt’s three contributions to the present exhibition are 
all such childishly feeble affairs that it would be manifestly ungra- 
cious to single them out for adverse comment if it were not for the 
fact that the faults which they emphasize are inseparable from the 
tendencies of the school which they represent. The mawkish 
sentimentality of the two ill-drawn heads (Nos. 353 and 354), and 
the painful and ineffectual tinkering which characterizes the “ Ap- 
ple Harvest in Switzerland,” (No. 17),—this is just what is to be 
expected if painters are to be brought up on the principle that 
the one thing needful is the taking of infinite pains, which means, 
of course, that anybody’s effort becomes admirable if he only pro- 
tracts it sufficiently. 

As was stated in a former notice, and as every fair-minded 

critic must take pleasure in recognizing, there is in the exhibition 
admirable work, the contributions of men too strong not to make 
their strength apparent through all the false methods and halting 
theories with which the school is encumbered, but in order to see 
what this kind of teaching leads to in the case of those who de- 
a more upon it, it is worth while to glance at the works of 
ess note from younger or less widely known exhibitors, such as 
make up so great a part of all exhibitions. To this class belong, 
—there is certainly no need of naming names,—the landscapes 
which depend for their interest rather on the historical associa- 
tions of the subject than on any merit in the painting ; the figure 
pictures whose titles indicate a laudable willingness to perpetuate 
the memory of some venerable pleasantry or unassailable morali- 
ty ; and lastly the pictures of fruit and flowers which come from 
those who cannot paint anything else. Of these last it is safe 
enough to say that there is not a single good example shown, not 
one, that is to say, which possesses merit enough to deserve sepa- 
rate mention ; in which the petty and painful effect of laborious 
stippling, the substitution of hand work for head work, does not 
seriously interfere with any enjoyment which would otherwise be 
possible of intelligent grasp on the part of the artist ofthe essen- 
tials of pictorial effect. 

To turn from these to some really first-rate work, to see how 
readily genuine ability asserts itself under whatever influences it 
is developed, look at the group of exquisite landscapes which hang 
close together in one corner of the largest gallery. Birket Foster’s 
“ Buttercups ” (No. 55), “‘ The Duck Pond ” (No. 109), by Wilmot 
Pilsbury, and “ Waiting for the Coach,” (No. 133), by E. K. John- 
son. Each of these is finished with all the minuteness of detail 
which characterizes the most over-wrought things in the exhibi- 
tion, but each is so nearly perfect in its own way as to compel al- 
most unqualified admiration for their truthfulness and beauty. 
These and a few which are like them but which there is not 
room tocatalogue here,—although space must be found to mention 
Mr. Edward Radford’s very beautiful figure pictures “‘ Tympanis- 
tria,” (No.240), and* Eros,” (No. 241), thanwhich there is nothing 
choicer shown,—will serve, then, as examples of work which may 
be regarded as at the same time eminently characteristic of the 
school and eminently satisfactory as works of art, and in a some- 
what different sense with regard to the first consideration and toa 
somewhat less extent with reference to the latter the same is true 
of the ‘‘ A Breezy Common,” (No. 255), by Mr. E. M. Wimperis. 
Mr. Tom Collier’s ‘‘ Cutting Gorse,” (No. 5), and “ In the Trossachs,” 
(No. 166), by Mr. David Law, for these last are executed in broad 
washes of transparent color, a method which certainly does not 
invite nor lend itself to the littleness of treatment which are far too 
common in this collection. 

In this last list Mr. Croft’s “ Tintagel ” (No. 24), mentioned 
in a former notice, might be included, and so might Mr. W. L. 
Wylliie’s “ The Mouth of the Medway” (No. 119.) Of the other 
really good things not already noticed it is only just to say that 
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they are not in any strict sense characteristic of the school, but 
ure on the whole to be regarded rather as the result of continen- 
tal influences, and as produced not under but in spite of English 
influences. As I have already said there is no dearth of this kind 
of work, which, strange as this might sound to English ears, would 
not appear out of place nor attract unusual attention in our own 
exhibitions. 

To this class belongs Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s “A Ramble on 
the Cliffs, Tintagel, Cornwall,” (No. 174), Mr. Henry A. Har- 
ver’s “The Pool of Bethesda, Jerusalem,” (No. 263), Mr. E. F. 
eal “Pendant la 
Champs,” (No. 53), in which the French influence is so pro- 
nounced as to place them quite 2 from anything else in the 
exhibition except, perhaps, Mr. Thomas Huson’s “ Sons of Toil,” 


(No.7), as examples of tone (a egg which the pictures sev- | 

; | undertaken to erect memorial statues to Generals Meade and 
| McClellan, and, as the Association has for its main object the 
| adornment of the Park, these works will undoubtedly be wanted 
| for that purpose. Mr. Calder, the sculptor of the 
| has his work nearly finished in the clay, and it will presently be 
| given into the hands of the bronze-founders. The understanding 


erally are lamentably deficient), r. Arthur Severn’s “ Old 
Pier, Westminister,” (No. 121); Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Scheven- 
ingen,” (No. 9), and Mr. Mark Fisher’s “ Sprirg,”’ (No, 135). 

It will have to be admitted that the exhibition contains very 
little to support the claims with which we are pretty familiar that 
English art makes up in = what it lacks in execution. Mr. 
Stocks’s far fetched and .cumbrous conceits have resulted in non- 
sense pictures; Mr. G. F. Wetherbee’s ‘ Overburdened,” (No. 
44), would have been first rate if it had been a little stronger in 
its drawing and a little truer in tone. Mrs. Stillman’s ‘ A sonnet 
of Boccaccio,” (No. 163), is a piece of silly affectation which was 
laughed down long ago. Alma Tadma’s “The New Picture,” 
(No. 16), is beautiful of course. L. W. M. 


ART NOTES. 


F art in Australia, Rey. W. J. Loftie writes rather unfavorably 
in the Magazine of Art for March. He says: “In Australia 
the rudiments of an art-education have to be learned from third- 
and fourth-rate modern work—works which the student hears 
have been bought at high prices, and which he must persuade 
himself to admire. One night have thought that a few great pic- 
tures, especially pictures by old masters, which are only half visi- 
ble in our hyperborean twilight; some careful studies of form 
and figure, to show how real artists go about their work ; a few 
European landscapes, with sheep and corn, to show the Austra- 
lian how to make picturesque drawings of the staple productions 
of his own country; one might have supposed, I say, that such 
things as these would have been bought that so, as years go on 
the colonists may be able to provide pictures for themselves, an 
of themselves, and of their surroundings. But I failed to find any- 
where that this idea had guided the purchasers in their choice. 
In the first place there were no old masters at all; in the second, 
the pictures were,with two or three exceptions, by inferior artists ; 
in the third, the prices given were excessive. The case of the 
Lrish National Gallery in Dublin comes into my mind as I think 
of the three great Australian collections. Mr. Doyle, C. B., has 
never had half or quarter the money to spend in a single year that 
has been spent in any one of the three. Yet he has gathered a 
representative collection of almost all periods of art, and has 
moreover contrived to obtain so many rarities that already we 
have to cross the Channel to study certain painters who are best 
represented in Merrion Square. I do not know with whom the 
blame lies, but I have no hesitation in saying that, if the object of 
the public-spirited Australians who have found the money was to 
provide examples calculated to teach art, and to buy what will 
increase in value as time goes on, they have been woefully de- 
ceived.” 

Mr. Thomas Eakins’s resignation of his position as principal 
instructor in the school of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts has been magnified in ay pee by current report. Mr. 
Eakins was not in charge of the school, that responsibility rest- 
ing with the Directors’ Committee on Instruction, of which Mr. 
Edward H. Coates is the competent chairman, and the resignation 
will not involve any change in the management or the general 
course of instruction. Mr. Thomas J. Anschutz, who succeeds 
Mr. Eakins for the remainder of the present season at all events, 
has for several years been the chief assistant instructor, and will 
direct the work of the classes in much the same line as hereto- 
fore, except that the studies will probably be less severely restric- 
ted to the specialties which Mr. Eakins seemed to consider all- 
important. 

The Artists’ Fund sale in New York this week proved rather 
discouraging, and so far as affording any test of the state of the 
picture market, indicates but a poor outlook for the great Morgan 
sale in March. Prices ruled very low, and the bidding, especially 
during the first evening, was anything but spirited. The highest 
figures obtained for the evening were $250 for Thomas Hovenden’s 
genre entitled “ I knowed it was ripe,” a n boy exulting over 
a broken water-melon ; $250 for Arthur F. Tait’s ‘‘ False Alarm,” 


Guerre,” (No. 52), and “Revolte aux | 
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and $225 for H. Bolton Jones’s ‘“ Twilight.”’ The ninety-six 
numbers in the catalogue sold for about $11,500, 

It has been suggested by several of the subscribers to the Rey- 
nold’s fund that their equestrian statue to the hero of ring: ow 
be supplemented by similar memorials to Generals Meade, McClel- 
lan and Hancock. The Reynold’s statue stands on the west side 
of the northern entrance to the Philadelphia public buildings. 
The proposition referred to is that the statue to General Hancock 


_ shall be placed on the east side of the same portal, while the stat- 


ues of McClellan and Meade are assigned corresponding positions 
at the southern entrance. The originators of this suggestion 

romise to raise a considerable sum toward carrying out their 
ideas, if the community at large show a disposition to endorse 
them. It should be understood with regard to this matter, in the 
beginning, that the Fairmount Park Art Association has already 


eade statue, 


with regard to this work unquestionably is that it will go to the 
Park, and the design was intended for an open site surrounded by 
landscape scenery. As to the McClellan monument the Park As- 
sociation has taken charge of that undertaking and has subscribed 
one-third of the required fund with a similar understanding that 


| the work shall be designed for and located in the Park. 


The first and principal remark to be made concerning the 


| English Water Colors, now on exhibition at the Academy, is that 


they are too old-fashioned. Their day has gone by. Twenty-five 
weg ago these works would have made something of a sensation 
here, but now they somehow seem to suggest the colored fashion- 
plates that adorn the first pages of the old time magazines. Being 
of this character the exhibition is held at an unfortunate time, as it 
comes in striking contrast with the beautiful pee concurrently 
made at the National Academy in New York. The Nineteent 
Annual Exhibition of the American Water Color Society brings 
together a magnificent collection of admirable and charming works, 
strong in technique, lovely in color, iprnee and cheery in en- 
semble, and delighting the most critical attention in detail. With 
Mr. Blackburn’s allowance and with the best feeling toward the 
water color painters he represents, we must say he can hardly 
visit the two collections within twenty-four hours and fail to see 
that the English pictures look smudgy, cold, dull, and curiously 
archaic in comparison with the American, It is only fair to say 
that ictiunceaty effect is partly due to the framing which is almost 
uniformly cheap and shabby. Wonderfully good drawing, won- 
derfully faithful delineation of fact and phenomena, both in the 
landscape and figure pieces, and masterly rendition of character 
and expression too—these and other merits will attract and re- 
ward the artist and the student ; and the names of Alma Tadema, 
Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, and others high on the rolls of 
fame, will secure the interest of amateurs and lovers of art, but to 
the general public the exhibition will probably prove but a tame 
entertainment. 

The numerous friends in Philadelphia of the late commander 
Henry H. Gorringe, will be glad to learn that the full amount of 
the fund required for the proposed monument to his memory has 
been subscribed. His grave is in Rockland cemetery, Rockland 
county, N. Y., on a site overlooking Tappan Zee and the Hudson 
river for many miles. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer, who has been occupying a studio in 
Boston, engaged on portrait commissions, for several weeks past, 
is ex need in New York during the month of March, and may 
visit Philadelphia and Washington before he returns to England 
in May next. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

- commenting on the recent experience of the steamship Crys- 

tal, which was discovered to be on fire in mid-ocean, and ran 
on to New York with hatches battened down and the fire raging 
below stairs, the Scientific American insists on the necessity of pro- 
viding better precautions in such cases, and mentions the many 
qualifications of carbonic acid gas as a fire extinguisher in the 
hold of a vessel. It is readily procured and cheap. It is heavier 
than air, and can therefore be poured over a fire very much as one 
would pour water. It is not only incapable of es combus- 
tion, but is itself perfectly incombustible, being the product of the 
complete oxidation of carbon. Even when diluted with three 
volumes of air it will still extinguish fire. In the hold of a vessel 
nothing could be better. It would not affect the buoyancy of the 
ship, it would not damage the cargo in the slightest degree, and it 
would extinguish the fire as perfectly as an equal volume of water. 
The sentheb tncbeunis of the hull makes it possible to fill the hold 
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closed, to the deck Fiself As it is half again as heavy as air, the 


carbonic acid would sink immediately to the bottom, and con- 
flagration could soon be made impossible. 

In discussing the liability of even the most carefully manu- 
factured steel to show fractures apparently without any adequate 
cause,—a property which several startling instances have lately 
forced on public notice,—the Engineer attributes it to its perfect 
homogeneity, which causes the slightest rupture to keep on wid- 
ening if strain continues to be applied. “It is,” it says, ‘aspecial 
characteristic of all homogeneous bodies submitted .to stress that 
if they once begin to give way, the process will be continuous un- 
til it is completed, provided the stress be kept = If the stress is 
not severe in proportion to the area involved, the crack may not 
extend for years. If it is severe, the crack may become a complete 
fracture in a very short time. In glass we find the analogue of 
steel. It is homogeneous, possessed of great elasticity and con- 
siderable strength. It differs from steel more in degree than in 


anything else. From this cause all the bad qualities of steel are | 


magnified and intensified in glass. It supplies, therefore, ready 
to our hands, an admirable means of illustrating the truth of the 
propositions set forth above. We have only to start a minute 
crack in glass to cause its complete rupture, provided the materi- 
al is stressed. What may be termed a fatal crack in a steel boiler- 
plate must be strictly analogous to a crack made by a diamond in 
glass. The apparently treacherous nature of steel is due wholly 
to its homogeneous texture, and until for that has been substitu- 
ted a non-homogeneous or fibrous texture, steel will remain un- 
trustworthy.” 


Mr. J. Starkie Gardiner has an article in the Geological Maga- 
zine in which he seeks to prove that the crust of the earth is but 
asmall part of its mass, and comparatively little boring is needed 
to reach the heat of the interior regions in sufficient degree to be 
used for various purposes for which we now secure heat by com- 
bustion. He refers to the artesian well now being bored at Pesch, 
which has reached a depth of 2900 feet, and states that the tem- 
perature of its water is now 161° Fahrenheit, and that the boring 
will continue till a temperature of 178° is reached. The obvious 
deduction is that the heat of the earth will ultimately be utilized 
by man in the place of costly fuel and furnaces. “ It needs no 
seer,” he says, “ to pierce the not distant future, when we shall be 
driven to every expedient to discover modes of obtaining heat 
without the combustion of fuel, and the perhaps far remote future 
when we shall bore shafts down to the liquid layer and conduct 
our smelting operations at the pit’s mouth.” 


Commodore R. W. Shufeldt, of the U.S. Navy, who was the 
author of the article in a late number of the Century on some ex- 
tinct bird forms, has since its publication received many letters 


up to the very port holes, and if these be | 
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from correspondents questioning the correctness of classing the | 


dodo among these. He writes to Science that one of these corres- 
pondents has recently clipped a passage from an English paper 
which announces that the Saglish consul at Hawaii has recently 
received information of the arrival of one of these birds at the 
Sandwich Islands, brought by a sloop from the Samoan Islands. 
To this Commodore Shufeldt adds: “‘ A number of continental na- 
turalists, who, no doubt, have arrived at their opinion through the 
rumors brought home by explorers, have predicted that the dodo 
will some day be found to be one of the forms of the existing avi- 
fauna of the island of Madagascar.” - 


The Hungarian papers contain particulars of the death of a 
man named ahi About the year 1830, according to the Hun- 
— journals, lronyl was a student of medicine at Pesth. There 

e gave much time to experiments which led to the discovery of 


discovery was seized by others, who made fortunes out of it. Lrony! 
retired to his native village to pursue his experiments and starve. 
Lucifer matches, however, occupied the chief share of his atten- 
tion, and he was constantly engaged with pestle, mortar and 
explosive chemicals. Pale, hollow-eyed, and with long floating 
hair, he was an object of ridicule to all the boys in the village. 
He was, however, an inveterate smoker, and it is related of him 
that though he had deluged the world in matches he was obliged 
to walk round the villige in order to procure a light for his pipe. 


The use of electric motors on the Baltimore & Hampton Rail- 
road, says the Electrician, has been so satisfactory that two addi- 
tional machines have been added, making four in all. The first 
two, named the Morse and Faraday, weighed about 4,500 pounds 
each, and were rated at 10-horse power. The new motors, the 
Ohm and the J. L. Keck, weigh 5,000 pounds, and are called 
20-horse power. The power is supplied by an engine developing 
about 75-horse power, driving two Daft dynamos, which supply 
the current to the third rail. The consumption of coal is about 1} 
tons per day, and has run over 1,000 miles without requiring any 


the modern match. He was too poor to procure a patent, but the | 4Lisle, the poet. 
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repairs. Two of them take the place of 30 horses. Superin- 
tendent Robbins is so well satisfied with his experience thus far in 
the use of electricity for street railways that he intends next 
spring to equip the Catonsville road with a similar outfit. 

A photograph of a tiger in the act of seizing his prey has, 
through a lucky accident, been secured by an Englishman in 
India. His camera happened to be focused on a buffalo which 
was tied to a stake some thirty feet away. A dry plate had just 
been put in place when a tiger leaped from the jungle, and with a 
single blow prostrated the buffalo. The circumstances were 
rather trying to the nerves of the operator, but he retained his 
presence of mind sufficiently to release the shutter before beating 
a hasty retreat. Some little time passed before he found it con- 
venient to examine the result. Though the negative was poor, it 
gave a good idea of the relative _x oe of tiger and buffalo, and 
confirmed the generally accepted belief that the tiger, with his 
one knock-down blow, endeavors at once to dislocate the neck of 
his victim. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


TP\HE Astor Library, was used last year by 72,584 readers, as against 59,- 
057 in 1884.——Mrs. Walford, author of various entertaining and suc- 


| cessful novels, as “ Mr. Smith,” “ The Baby’s Grandmother,” etc., is about to 


publish a story called “* The History of a Week.’’——-A new edition of Colonel 
John Hay’s “ Pike County Ballads” is to be brought out in London by J. & 
Rk. Maxwell.———Harvard University has a new Magazine, The Harvard 
Monthly, a quarto of 44 pp. to the number, containing a miscellany of prose 
and verse contributed by students or teachers in the University. The 
Academy, edited and published by George S. Bacon, at Syracuse, N. Y., is a 
venture devoted to the interests of high schools, academies and academic de- 
partments. 

Amongst the prizes awarded by the New York City Eisteddfod on Feb- 
ruary 22, will be one of $100 for a Welsh essay, one of $50 for a Welsh or Eng- 
lish essay on publications relating to Wales and the Welsh issued in the 
United States down to the present date, an oak chair and $50 for a poem on 
electricity, $20 for not more than a hundred lines of verse on the Washington 
National Monument, and $100 and a gold-mounted conductor’s baton for the 
best chorus of 25 to 35 voices,singing Mendelssohn’s “ He, Watching Over 
Israel.” Thereare many other smaller prizes. 

Mr. William Winter is preparing a volume of criticisms of Miss Mary 
Anderson as an actress, which will be published by George J. Coombes,— 
Notes of conversations held with DeQuincey were made by J. R. Findlay 


| and will soon be published in London.——Dr. Alida C, Avery of Denver says 
| she knows ‘‘ H. H.” wrote the “ Saxe Holm ” 


stories, for Mrs. Jackson told 
her so.—Admirers of Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson will be interested 
in a full page portrait of her (the first ever published) which is promised in 
the March Harper’s.—— Mr. John Fiske has reconsidered his decision not to 
lecture this spring, and will give a course of ten lectures on United State’ 
History at the University Club Theatre, New York, beginning the 24th inst. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a new series of historical handbooks, to be 
called Historic Towns, and to be edited by Professor E. A. Freeman and the 
Rev. W. Hunt. The towns will be selected not so much for their local im- 
portance as for their connection with the history of Great Britain at large ; 
and the municipal or ecclesiastical annals of each will be treated chiefly as 
they throw light upon general history. Among the volumes already ar- 
ranged for are: ‘“ Manchester,’ by Mr. G. Saintsbury ; “ London,” by Rev. W 
J. Loftie ; “ Exeter,” by Professor Freeman ; “ St. Andrews,” by Mr. A. Lang 
“ Oxford,” by Rey. C. W. Boase, and “ Winchester,” by Dean Kitchin. 

Mr. F. Austey, author of “ Vice Versa,” is writing a tale in which an In- 
dian idol plays a leading part.——-Mrs. Frances Brooks, the translator of 
“ Heidi,” is about to publish, through Cupples, Upham & Co., a volume of 
verse entitled “ A Year's Sonnets.”—-——The work of August J. Bowie, upon 
“ Hydraulic Mining in California,” will beshortly ready by D. Van Nostrand. 
——Sir E. J. Reed is revising his treatise on ‘‘Ship-building in lron and 
Steel,” and bringing it up to date.——Paul Lindau, the celebrated German 
writer, will shortly bring out a new romance called ““ Helene Yung.” 

The cable brought the intelligence a few days ago that vacant seats in 
the French Academy had been filled by the election of Edouard Herve, 
the journalist and publicist; Leon Say, the political economist, and Leconte 
DeLisle takes the chair of Victor Hugo. We believe the 
ranks of Immortals are now unbroken, a condition of things that has not 


| been observed for a number of years. 


| secured an interest in and assumed the editorship of Town Topics. 


Rev. Juhn Inglis, a well known Presbyterian missiouary in the Western 
Pacific, is writing a history of the New Hebrides Mission. Archbishop 
Farrar’s new book, containing Sermons and Addresses delivered in America, 
and his Lecture on Dante, will be published simultaneously in New York 
and London next week; the New York publishers are KE. P. Dutton & Co 

—** Love Letters by a Violinist,” attributed to the Duke of Edinburgh 
turns out to be by Mr. Erie Mackay, who is about to publish in New York a 
second volume of poems.--—The American Publication Society of Hebrew 
at Morgan Park, Ill., announces that it has in press a collection of leetures 
by Rev. Justin A. Smith, D. D., on “ The New Age.” 

An item, says Appleton's Literary Bulletin, is now current among the news 
papers to the effect that 500,000 copies of Ben Hur have been sold! This 
piece of gross exaggeration is a type of an immense deal of prevalent over 
statement in regard to the circulation of books, and of, indeed, almost al! 
things in relation to which figures are employed. Ben Hur has been a re 
markable success, but no book in general literature has ever, we think we 
are safe in saying, reached the sale attributed to this book. If we drop a 
cipher and say 50,000, we shall doubtless be nearer the facts in the case. 


Paul M. Potter, formerly of the N. Y. Herald and of The Critic, has 
It is in- 
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tended to turn the paper into a satirical society journal of the class of London 
Truth. Messrs. EB. Cowell and R. A. Neill have completed their task of 
editing “The Divyavadana,” a collection of early Buddhist legends, for the 
Cambridge (Eng.) university press——Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has edited 
selections from Swift’s “ Journals and Letters,” giving about one-tenth of 
the journal and portions of the correspondence.——Prof. Jebb, the eminent 
English scholar, has been engaged some time on an edition of Sophocles. 

“ Edipus Coloneus,” with critical notes, commentary and‘an English trans- 
lation, is just ready for publication. —~—Thovvaldur Thoroddsen, of whose 
work ‘the English critical journals are now talking, is called by The Nation 
“A novel apparition in the literature of his native country,—the first Ice- 
landic Scientist.” 

The Johns Hopkins Modern Language Notes reports that Prof. James 
Morgan Hart, of the University of Cincinnati, is working upon an elaborate 
scheme for an Anglo-Saxon Lexicon. Prof. Hart’s father, the late Prof. 
John S. Hart, was one of the first American workers in this direction.— 
After several years research Mr. Ribton Turner has completed “ A History 
of Vagrants and Vagrancy, and Beggars and Begging.” It comprises separ- 
ate histories of England and most European countries, together with an 
account of the mendicant friars, the gypsies, and other cognate matters. —— 
The Huguenot Society of America has published the proceedings at the 
Commemoration of the Bi-Centenary of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, held in New York last October. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy is writing a serial novel for Macmillan’s Magazine. 
——Justin McCarthy is employed on a romance bearing the title ‘‘ Doom: 
An Atlantic Episode.”——Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons, London, have in press a 
new series of “ Essays in Finance” by Mr. Giffen, containing several papers 
not before published, with others which have been published anonymously. 
——Louise Michel is writing a book called “ Les Microbes,” in which the 
Scientist, the Revolutionist, and the Capitalist of to-day are traduced- 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “The édition de luxe craze is ended; pub- 
lishers have almost relinquished issuing works of this class; not that they 
have proved unremunerative to them, but that the trade has been heavily 
‘bit.’ The first examples, owing no doubt to their novelty, sold rapidly, 
and rose in value, proving a good speculation to their purchasers; but when 
such work as Dickens, Thackeray, Shakespeare, and Fielding came out, the 
tide turned, and the unfortunate members of the trade, who had in some 
cases taken large numbers of copies, found to their consternation that they 
were unsalable, even at a reduction, with some of them, on cost price. 
Most booksellers of note rejoice in, or rather mourn the possession of one of 
these cumbrous white elephants.” 

In 1885 Leipzig exported to the United States beoks and periodicals 
amounting to $356,339.—King Kalakaua of the Sandwich Islands has added 
himself to the list of royal authors; he has a book of travels in prepara- 
tion.——Louis Kossuth, now in his 86th year, is in excellent health, and is 
at work upon the fourth volume of his Memoirs, writing from six to seven 


McClurg & Co. have in press a new edition of “‘Woman in Music,” by Mr. 
George P. Upton, author of “The Standard Operas.”——Mr. Rockstro’s 
“ General History of Music,” just published in London, deals with the sub- 
ject from the infancy of the Greek drama to the present period. 


The London Daily News says of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s letter to the Har- 
pers: —“ There appears to be some fear that a gentleman so deservedly well- 
known may be accepted in the United States as presenting an average speci- 
men of the courtesy of English men of letters. We venture on their part 
to disown any sympathy with this ebullition of temper. The state of the 
copyright laws is a profound grievance to English authors. But when an 
eminent firm, known all over the world for its liberal dealings with authors, 
attempts in however small a way to recognize the unfair position of British 
authors, it seems a little hard that they should be snarled at.” 


The Literary World says that Will M. Carleton is without doubt the au- 
thor of the long poem “ Geraldine, a Romance in Verse,” which J. R. Osgood 
& Co. published anonymously.——Dr. William B. Lapham, the Maine histo- 
rian, has undertaken a comprehensive history of Mount Desert island.— 
Rumors regarding the admission of five new members to one of Boston’s 
foremost publishing houses are prevalent.——A. 8. Barnes & Co. have in 
press a volume on the Storrs family in England and America, edited by the 
late Charles Storrs. 

Lane S. Hart, of Harrisburg, Pa., announces “ Pennsylvania Genealo- 
gies, Scotch, Irish and German,” by Dr. William H. Egle.——Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., will publish at once a new edition of “The Voyage of the 
Jeannette,” a work that has hitherto been sold only by subscription, but 
is now to be offered to the trade ——George Routledge & Sons, London, will 
issue the American translations of Balzac’s novels, having purchased du- 
plicate plates from Messrs. Roberts Bros.——The Memoirs of Joseph Sev- 
ern, which are being edited by William Sharp, contain valuable literary 
material of the Keats period. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE last number of the Revue d’ Assyriologie et d’Archzxologie Orientale 
contains an article by Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg, on the Pheeni- 
cian Inscriptions of the temple of Seti at Abydos, copied by Prof. Sayce. M. 
Oppert translates the Babylonian inscription of Antiochus Soter. This is 
one of the most modern of cuneiform inscriptions, and words like Mace- 
donia look very strange ia this ancient writing. There is also the first part 
of an article on incorporated verbal objects in Akkadian. 


Education for January is a good number. It contains an interesting 
article on the education of the colored race, by Rev. C. Andrews, who lays 
much stress on the necessity of inculcating ideas of cleanliness and decency. 
Mr. Charles H. Levermore writes a vigorous article entitled, “‘ The New Ed- 
ucation Run Mad.” He thinks the American college in no way comparable 
to the German university, and characterizes the introduction of special in- 
stead of general education as part of the general haste to get rich. He 
laments the degradation of the college president to a beggar of funds, and 











says we are Barnumizing our colleges—using the same tricks to advertise 
as that celebrated manager employed. 

In the February Expositor Prof. S. Ives Curtiss gives a sketch of the life 
of Julius Wellhausen, and a clear statement of his theory of the Pentateuch. 
Prof. Hermann L. Strock reviews recent foreign literature of the Old Tes- 
tament. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PATRIOTISM AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. By Charles H. Hall, D.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Economic Tracts, No. XVIII.) Pp. 43. $0.50. New York : G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 


MODERN ARMOR FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. By William H. Jaques, U.S. N. 
Illustrated. (Questions of the Day, No. 32.) Pp. 44. $0.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


EpGrE-Toois or SpEecH. Maturin M. Ballou. Pp. 579. $3.50. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


Dre RELIGION DER MoRAL. Vortrage gehalten in der Gesellschaft fir 
Moralische Kultur in Chicago von William Mackintire Salter. Heraus- 
gegeben von Georg von Gizycke. Leipzig und Berlin: Wilhelm Frie- 
drich. 1885. 
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DRIFT. 


—A great red granite statue has been discovered ten miles away in the 
desert, near Alexandria, in Egypt. It represents the famous Pharaoh who 
was responsible for all the Egyptian plagues, and on one side of it is a statue 
of a little baby, said to be that of the next Pharaoh, who perished in his 
rash attempt to drive through the Red Sea. It has been lying there 3,000 
years. 


—An excellent application of civil service reform methods is afforded in 
Worccester, where the teachers of the public schools are appointed on a plan 
in strong contrast to the usual way of relyingon favoritism. Last week, ac- 
cording to the Spy of that city, the semi-annual examination was held at the 
office of the superintendent ofschools, when twenty-one candidates appeared 
of whom eleven were normal school graduates. From 9 a. m. till 7 p. m. the 
entire committee were engaged in the examination, both written and oral, 
with only an hour’s intermission. Ten papers for each candidate are to be 
examined, so a week or ten days follows before the result can be known. In 
the examining committee were all elements—Republicans, Democrats, 
Catholics, Protestants, women, clergymen, laymen. The examination is 
strictly impartial, and teachers are appointed only from the successful can- 
didates. The oral examination by the whole committee tests the personal 
equation, the quickness of te sp mental quality and bearing of the 
candidates—essentials in the r control and seca of the school ; 
the written examination, in w jel candidates are known only by numbers, 
not by name, shows the scholarship and mental ee ee is is imper- 
sonal. On these two elements the decision is Such a system, ap- 
plied in all the civil service of the country, is what the best elements in our 
politics are aiming at. By it well informed merit wins. This has given the 
schools at Worcester high rank. 


—Broom manufacturers, state that an actual “ broom famine ” is antici- 
pated within the next four months. This prospect grows out of the fact that 
on account of the extremely low prices of the broom corn, which have 
ruled for the last few days, its growers in large numbers have become discour- 
aged and have turned their lands to other crops. The broom-corn crop is 
also a hard one on the soil, and under these circumstances corn can not be 
made to pay. They were ‘compelled to sell their crop last year at from 2 to 
4 cents per pound, when it ought to have brought 7 to 8 cents, The prospect 
now is that the prices of that commodity, which has been selling titely in 
this market at from 10 to 12 cents per pound, wholesale, will soon be worth 
15 cents, and as the scarcity of the article has only begun to be felt it is said 
that 25 cents is likely to be the point reached. In this case a broom which 
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is now worth 25 or 30 cents will soon be worth 50 cents. The stock said to 
have been on hand at this time last year, in Chicago, was 10,000 tons. Now 
it is stated that there are no more than 1,000 tons on hand ; 500 tons were 
destroyed by fire in that city recently. The whole outlook is, therefore, for 
higher prices on brooms. 

—Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, relates that wken he 
started on his tour through the “ Dark Continent,” he took in his baggage a 
large collection of books. But as the number of his men was lessened the 
books had one by one to be left by the wayside, until finally, when less than 
300 miles from the Atlantic, he had left only the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” Norie’s Navigation, and the Nautical Almanac. 
At Zinga the Shakespeare was abandoned, and afterward Norie, the Almanac, 
and, last, “ Sartor Resartus”’ were thrown down, only the Bible going through 
to the end. ; 

Cocoanut growing is attracting much attention in sections of the 
South, and especially on the coast above Cape Florida, where a consign- 
ment of over one hundred thousand of the nuts arrived lately for planting. 
The industry bids fair to become very prosperous in the orange State, so 
thinks the Key West Democrat, which thus speaks of some experience it has 
had in the business : 
Miami, and, notwithstanding the damage done by hurricanes, we used to 
get 200 good nuts from each tree, beside what we ate and gaveaway. Cocoa- 
nuts sometimes commence bearing in four years, are always in full bearing 
in seven years, if they are ever going to do anything. We have seen one 





“We owned about sixty trees on Biscayne bay, at | 


cocoanut tree with over three hundred good-sized nuts on it at one time, | 
besides the blossoms and small nuts; one bunch had eighty-five and another | 


ninety-five full-grown nuts upon it.” 


—Discussing the abundance of poets, Mr. Howells, in Harper's Magazine 
for March, says : 

In fact, it is not a prospective want of poetry which we are disposed to 
deplore in our time, but the lack of the good old-fashioned criticism which 
we once had. We can remember the day when every quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, had its gridiron well heated, and its tender young poet or poetess 
always grilling over the coals for the amusement of the spectators. But 
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what journal now keeps a hot gridiron, or broils bards of any sex or age? 
Ours, we are ashamed to say, has been lost so long that it was not to be 
found the other day when we wished to wreak a personal revenge on Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, though we looked the Study high and low for it. In this 
state of things we leave all anxiety for the poetic future to Mr. Stedman; 
we forebode not a famine, but a gross surfeit of poets, and great ones at that, 
all of the most unmistakable “genius,” unless the sort of criticism which 
we lament can be restored. But whowill begin? Who will strike the first 
blow to save us from the horde of nascent immortals now threatening to 
possess the earth? We see how playfully the Autocrat’s hand descends; 
but perhaps that is because he remembers the pleasant sins of his own 
youth. What we need for this work is some dull, honest, ferocious brute, 
whose thick head no pretty fancy ever entered into; who observes only that 
where the lilies and daisies are, the grass isn’t so good ; and who can’t see a 
bit of gay color anywhere without longing to get the points of his horns well 
under the wearer. Unless we can have him, and soon, there is no hope 
for us, 7} 

But if the danger we fear isn’t really at hand, if, on the contrary, we 
are at the end of our great poets for the present, we do not know that we 
shall altogether despair. There are black moments when, honestly, be- 
tween ourselves and the reader, the spectacle of any mature lady or gentle- 
man proposing to put his or her thoughts and feelings into rhymes affects us 
much as the sight of some respected person might if we met him jigging or 
caracoling down the street, instead of modestly walking. This rhyming is 
not a thing to call the keepers of the mad-house for, to prescribe chains and 
stripes and a straw bed on the floor till the patient begins to talk prose 
again ; but isn’t it all the same a tliing to blush and grieve for at this stage 
of the proceedings? So we ask ourselves in those black moments which 
pass and leave us to the beneficent magic which bathes all life in the light 
that never was on sea or Jand, the charm which none but dolts deny. 
What we ask is, hasn’t there perhaps been enough of it? If there should be 
no more great poetry, haven’t we all the great poets of the past inalienably 
still? We can think of a single small volume of early verse which ought to 
supply any reasonable demand for poetry many years, and almost any mid- 
dle-aged literary man can think of another. 
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“* This sterl 
the English .’—-CHICAGO CHRONICLE. 


“It has become—and it has well ened the right—an 
ing power in the schools, colluges, libraries, and 
America, as well as in foreign lands.” — 

DETROIT COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


The Magazine of Ameri- 
can Fistory, 


In its current (February) number, discusses many 
topics of fresh and living interest. Not least among 
these will be found the elegantly illustrated anc 
timely article of 

FREDERIC G. MATHER on ‘‘ The City of Albany: 
Two Hundred Years of Progress.” In July of the pres- 
ent year the bi-centennial of the picturesque old State 
capital will be celebrated, thus it is none too early to 
familiarize ourselves with its varied and significant 
history. Albany has always occupied an important 

ition, not only in relation to the development of 

ew York but of the whole country, as will be learned 
a Mr. Mather’s instructive presentation of the sub- 
ect. 

GENERAL JOHN WATTS DE PEYSTER Contributes a 
brilliant paper on ‘‘ Anthony Wayne”’ to the series of 
Promi: Men of the Revolutionary Period. He draws 
suggestive and pertinent comparisons between the 
men and the battles of the Revolution and our late 
Civil War, and illustrates in clear, forcible diction, 
how the armies in these two great American conflicts 
followed the same or similar lines of movement. This 
chapter is one of surpassing interest to all military 
men as well as to historical scholars. 

Dr. PROSPER BENDER treats of the Disintegration 
of Canada,” touching upon the political difficulties of 
our neighbors with a master pen, and giving expres- 
sion to the idea, which is gaining strength and conse- 
quence, of wholesale political change in the Dominion 
—in other words, annexation to the United States. 
This admirably written and important paper will 
command the thoughtful and serious attention of 
every ittelligent American reader. 

Mr. A. W. CLASON adds another article to his 
scholarly analysis of the Constitution, entitled ‘The 
Charleston Convention 1788,”’ and it is one of the 
most readable and valuable in his whole series of 
studies on the history of the great document, ‘so far as 
published. 

J. McDONALD OXLey, LL.B., B.A., of Ottawa, 
writes charmingly of the ‘‘ Historic Aspects of P 
Island,”’ a theme of unique and thrilling interest, and 
one which has never before been so agreeably handled. 
The shape and situation of this famous Island, and 
whatever concerns its remote and romantic history, 
is here painted in imperishable colors. 


Mr. A. A. HAYEs contributes a stirring chapter to - 


the CrviL WAR Stuprss, entitled ‘‘ The New-Merican 
Campaign of 1862,’’ which abounds in fresh and curious 
historic materia], showing how the Confederate lead- 
ers sought the capture of California not far from the 
time that Forts Henry and Donelson fell. 

MAJ. WILLIAM HOWARD MILLS, U.S.A., gives a spir- 
ited account of the reorganization of ‘‘ The Army of the 
Potomac under Hooker.’’ Major Mills has taken much 

ins to verify all his statements, and his work will 

»e of permanent value. President Lincoln’s letter, 
which he gives in full in this article, is a priceless 
treasure. 

GENERAL WM. FARRAR (‘‘ BALDY’’) SMITH writes a 
noteworthy letter to the Editor, under the title of 
“« Burnside Relieved,” furnishing some highly interest- 
ing data in connection with Major Mills’ article in the 
January number, and the correspondence between 
himself and General Burnside in relation to certain 
events under critical discussion. 
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and satisfactory of any now in process of peaiiention. 
Fresh and hitherto unpublished material is continu- 
ally throwing floods of light upon many movements 
and events hitherto unexplained. This periodical 
holds the key to a mass of comparatively buried ma- 
terial, bearing upon the truth of modern history. 

This magazine gives both sides of the story, Feder- 
al and Confederate. Its writers are distinguished par- 
ticipants in each of the opposing armies. 
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